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Scabies and Ringworm as Transmissible 
between Animals and Man. 








Royal Society of Medicine Discussion.* 


Dr. Arthur Whitfield: The title of this discussion 
indicates a division into two parts: (1) animal, (2) 
vegetable, and I shall first deal with the animal 
portion. Mange or scab is found among almost all 
domestic animals, and many varieties and families 
of Arachnidz are involved in its production, but the 
so-called Sarcoptes are the important variety for 
this discussion. 

I begin with the dog and cat, as these are by far 
the most common source of contagion to man. I 
have been so fortunate as to see cases of mange in 
the dog in the earliest stage, when scratching was 
only just beginning. The earliest sign of the disease 
was always seen in the axillary and inguinal regions. 
I have read that the early lesion is a vesicle but, 
in my experience, an earlier lesion is an urticarial 
papule about 2mm. in diameter. Soon after the 
appearance of this papule the vesicle appears and noi 
infrequently becomes a pustule, though I should not 
say that common sarcoptic mange is a highly pustular 
disease. As the disease spreads, it may affect almost 
any part of the body, but the roots of the ears, the 
face, and especially the skin round the eyes, are 
definite sites of predilection. In the established case 
of mange one is perhaps most struck by the harsh, 
scaly and almost senile-looking skin, which in an old 
case is often thrown into wrinkles. Irritation is of 
course intense, and I have seen puppies so miserable 
that they actually whimper. This is, of course, not 
pathognomonic, as it is not uncommonly seen in 
association with a severe attack of pediculosis. In 
this country, in my experience, mange is infinitely 
commoner in the dog than the cat, in fact I have on 
only one occasion traced mange in the human being 
to the disease in a kitten. 
kindly brought to me by Dr. Holmes Orr, and we 
demonstrated the acarus_ satisfactorily from the 
kitten. The symptoms in the cat are similar to those 
in the dog, but the disease is, perhaps, accompanied 
by a greater loss of hair and more severe constitu- 





* Joint discussion (No. 5) by the Section of Com- 
parative Medicine and Section of Dermatology, of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, held on February 
19th, 1931, with Professor G. H. Wooldridge (President 
of the Section of Comparative Medicine), in the chair. 
Report reproduced from the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society’of Medicine, Vol. XXIV., No. 8, June, 
1931, 
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tional symptoms, and the prognosis is not so good, 
owing to the intolerance of the cat to almost all forms 
of treatment. 

I pass now to mange in the human being. Mange 
is not easily caught by the human being from the dog 
or cat. I have known of several instances in which 
there has been undiagnosed mange in a house dog, 
yet none of the human beings in contact has been 
affected. In the case of a large dog, transmission is 
rare; where there are smaller dogs that may lie on 
one’s bed or on one’s lap, it is commoner, and when 
there are toy dogs, which are much petted and em- 
braced, it is the rule for their owners to be affected. 
I have never seen a clear case of transmission of 
mange from one human being to another, and I do 
not believe that it occurs. 

I have devoted much attention to the eruption as 
it occurs in human beings, because there are so many 
indeterminate pruritic diseases that it would be use- 
ful if one could say definitely whether a disease was— 
or was not—mange, merely by close observation of 
the eruption. As a result I am unable to say that I 
can be positive, though I think I am right in most 
cases. I remember a case in which I insisted that the 
disease was mange, though the patient—a medical 
man—was confident that it was a food eruption, and 
said that his dog did not scratch. Shortly after- 
wards his wife developed the eruption and so we 
examined her and the fox terrier, and demonstrated 
the acarus in abundance from the dog and also from 
the arm of the lady. 

The early lesion is an irritable papule of about the 
size of a dust shot, buff-coloured and surrounded by 
a spindle-shaped area of erythema. Very soon a 
central vesicle develops, of the size of a small pin’s 
head, and almost exactly resembling the ordinary 
lesion of varicella “writ small.” Pustulation of the 
lesion is rare, and I have not seen impetiginous 
lesions, though small blood-scabs are not uncommon. 
The ordinary sites of predilection of human scabies 
are not marked, the eruption is more apt to occur on 
the upper arms and the trunk, and the face is not 
spared. There is, however, one site of predilection 
which I have learned to know of recent years and 
that is the tip of the elbow. 

The demonstration of the dog acarus from the 
human being is not easy. I have been successful 
now in three instances, from one of which I showed 
the mite a few years ago. On two of these occasions 
I obtained the mite from the tip of the elbow—and 
this is where I advise a search—and on another from 
the front of the wrist. Twice I have picked the 
acarus ont of the mouth of a hair follicle, and once 
from the end of a linear desquamation, which, J 
suppose, was an abortive run, 
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The acarus of the dog is roughly two-thirds the 
size of that of man and is difficult to see with the 
watchmaker’s lens. The acarus of the cat, in the 
case of acarus minor, is smaller still. 

The disease, untreated, is said to die out in about 
six weeks if re-infection be prevented. As to the 
accuracy of this I can offer no opinion, as I have 
never left a case untreated. A single thorough 
inunction of sulphur ointment, followed by a _ bath 
after forty-eight hours, has cured all my patients. 

The importance of the diagnosis lies in the fact 
that once the condition is diagnosed, the animal is 
removed and re-infection prevented. 

Mange from the horse—called “the duke ”—has 
been reported as transmitted to man and affecting the 
hairy margin of the scalp. 

Mange in the camel also spreads to man; one of 
my patients told me that he had suffered from it, but 
I did not see the eruption. 

May I digress for one moment from the strict sub- 
ject of the discussion to point out that the lice of 
birds will bite the human being and cause red puncta; 
these are not uncommon in people who pluck fowls. 
I have myself been attacked from carrying a wet 
partridge in my pocket, and a friend who sat in the 
chair I had just vacated also picked up the lice, which 
must have been very energetic. 

I have also seen one case—in consultation with the 
late Dr. J. H. Stowers—in which the eruption was 
traced to a kitten heavily infected with lice. The 
eruption took the form of rather closely-set, red, 
punctate papules, and might, perhaps, have been 
confused with that of mange. There was no difficulty 
in getting rid of the trouble when the diagnosis had 
been made and the kitten removed. 

I pass now to the second division of our subject. 

Owing to the magnificent work of Sabouraud and 
his pupils, we now know of an enormous number of 
species or varieties of ringworm fungus (including 
favus). It will suffice for our purpose to refer to them 
under four headings, namely, microsporon, endothrix, 
ectothrix, and favus. The microsporon is found in the 
horse, the dog and the cat. In the horse it is rare in 
this country. Microsporon in the dog is also rare in 
this country, while in the cat it is common; in/France 
the position is apparently reversed. This fungus 
attacks the glabrous skin and the hairy scalp of child- 
ren. If the scalp alone is affected, this cannot be 
differentiated clinically from M. audouini, the human 
microsporon, but if the glabrous skin is also affected, 
or if a good history of affection of the glabrous skin 
can be obtained, it can. Microsporon audouini effects 
glabrous skin only slightly, producing scaly papules 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter and dying out 
rapidly. Microsporon of animal origin produces bold 
erythematous and papular or vesicular rings, which are 
very striking, so that in the event of an ordinary 
looking microsporon ringworm of the scalp being 
associated with—or with a history of—bold rings, 
investigation should be made for an animal origin, 
almost certainly in this country in the cat. I may say 
here that, whereas ringworm of the horse and dog are 


not difficult to diagnose, that of the cat is, and one of 
the most expert veterinary surgeons in London con- 
fessed to me that it frequently gave him the greatest 
difficulty. If, as is not uncommonly the case, the face 
of the cat is affected, the diagnosis is not so difficult, 
as the broken hair may be seen, but elsewhere all one 
can see sometimes is a thickish scale without obvious 
broken hairs or baldness. If this scale be lifted off, 
it will be found that hairs will come too and in these 
and around them the fungus may be demonstrated. 

According to Sabouraud—and I think all investiga- 
tors agree with him—the ectothrix section are always 
of animal origin, and in this country are usually derived 
from the horse or the calf. 

The symptoms in the human being are always 
inflammatory, and often kerion or trichophytosis 
profunda is produced. The chief interest lies in the 
fact that, presumably owing to the inflammation, the 
defensive reactions of the body are called out with the 
production of allergy and immunity. This last is, I 
think, a little variable, as I have seen two attacks of 
calf ectothrix in the same patient within six months. 

Owing to the kindness of Dr. O’Brien I have lately 
had the opportunity of seeing some infected mice from 
his laboratory. Microscopically, the invasion was that 
of one of Sabouraud’s ectothrix microides group; 
culturally, it resembled to some extent EL. gypsewm 
granulosum.* In assistants who were infected it pro- 
duced a papulo-vesicular ring on the forearm and an 
eczematoid eruption on the hand, closely resembling 
the case I described in 1908 due to the bite of a wild 
mouse. 

Favus (Achorion quinckeanun) is of course common 
in mice, and is thus transferred to man usually via the 
cat. Favus from tame birds has been reported by 
MacLeod and others, and Sabouraud’s violet endothrix 
is attributed to avian origin. 

Mr. A. W. Noel Pillers: The subject under discus- 
sion is of great interest to veterinary workers, with 
regard to pet animals, commercial animals and wild 
animals in captivity. In the first case the question 
“Can human beings catch it?” often arises. If the 
answer is “ Yes” then the fate of the pet, the question 
of keeping such animals at all, and the task of killing 
the parasites on chairs, cushions, etc., come into con- 
sideration. In the case of attendants contracting 
diseases of the skin from the larger animals there is 
the question of compensation. Because a man works 


amongst horses, however, it does not always follow that 


he has acquired the affection from his employer’s 
animals. The bandsman with pulmonary emphysema 
may be a drummer. In practice the veterinarian has to 
be guarded when he looks at conditions on the human 
skin, because his action may be misinterpreted by the 
medical adviser. On the other hand, medical men who 
are treating skin diseases which they consider of an- 
imal origin would help considerably if they were as 
cautious as possible in tracing that origin and asked 
us to examine the animals thought to be responsible 
for the infection. In this way we should more often 








* Nore.—The variety in these cases was subsequently 
identified as E. gypseum asteroides. 
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come into closer contact, with happier clinical results. 

It is proposed to consider scabies first, because it is 
the least complicated side of the problem. I take it 
that scabies in man is somewhat similar to mange due 
to the genera Sarcoptes and Notoedres in our patients 
I know of no records of bird scabies (Cnemidocoptes) 
or of the = surface-dwelling genera  (Psoroptes, 
Chorioptes and Otodectes), or the follicle mites 
(Demodex) causing disease in man. It appears fairly 
safe to say, in general terms, that if the contact of man 
with an animal affected with diseas> due to Sarcoptes 
or Notoedres is direct, close and enduring, or if the 
disease in the animal is severe, widespread and active, 
or if the human being’s skin is delicate, sensitive or 
insufficiently cleansed, then infecton is very likely to 
result. 

Although sarcopts from some hosts are much large1 
than those from others, it is difficult to distinguish the 
various species. Clinically it appears that one must 
regard them as “ host varieties.” In this sense, having 
lived on one host for many generations, they often 
suffer a severe set-back when they try to establish 
themselves on a fresh host. It is apparently for this 
reason that the female, having initiated a lesion on a 
strange host, soon seems to cease her activities. | 
believe it is accepted that in human scabies of animal 
origin there are no “ galleries I have seen none in 
lesions I have examined. The female sarcopt has to 
enter the horny layer before she finds that the terrain 
is unsuitable. The surface-dwelling mites know it at 
once. Herein lies the explanation why sarcoptic and 
notoedric mange of animals occurs on man. We all 
realise that mange mites try to leave the cooling cad- 
aver, so that dead animals are more dangerous when 
touched than live ones.* Several authors have stated 
that human scabies would die out were it not for the 
association of man with mangy animals, just as it is 
explained that rabies of the dog keeps hydrophobia of 
man going. This view receives little support nowadays, 
and moreover, infection of man from animals usually 
dies down soon after the source has been stopped. 
However, when the terrain is, for some reason, espec- 
ially suitable, the lesions may be severe. As to actual 
records of infection of man with sarcoptic scabies, 
there are many, relating to nearly every species of 
mammal known to be affected, with the possible excep- 
tions of the rabbit and ferret. Fleming [1] saw equine 
scabies on Turkish soldiers in the Crimea. I have seen: 
it on men’s arms in numerous civil and military out- 
breaks. In the control of equine mange I have often 
entered premises on suspicions aroused by secing a 
stableman standing at the yard gate and scratching 
both arms at the same time. Affected animals were 
nearly always found in such cases, and I think 
numerous “ blood points” on the flexor surfaces of an 
attendant’s arms are sufficient to clinch a suspected 
diagnosis of sarcoptic mange in a stud. 

In 1909 [2] I recorded the fact that men became 
affected when attending cows with sarcoptic scabies; 
since then I have seen it several times. So late as 
January 22 this year, a veterinary surgeon sent me 
material from a smallholder’s herd ; the owner and four- 
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teen cows were stated to be affected. It is well known 
that human lesions result from close association with 
mangy camels, a matter referred to by Leece [3]. 
Although the pig is not handled daily like the horse, 
cow, and camel, I have notes of a pigman showing 
lesions, as a result of which I have found several cases 
of sarcoptic scabies in the herd under his care. I have 
given an account [4] of an advanced case of sarcoptic 
itch in a chimpanzee, and there was a definite history 
that the attendants in this and other cases had 
suffered from irritation of the arms. I have not 
actually seen cases in man derived from the sheep, 
goat, dromedary, llama, fox, lion and wombat, but 
there are many such on record and most of these are 
mentioned by Neveu-Lemaire [5]. Most of us have 
come across cases of definitely diagnosed sarcoptic 
mange of the dog causing lesions on their owners. 
Also I suppose we have all seen the unaffected owner 
start scratching immediately the true nature of the 
canine ailment has been disclosed. There remain 
the three species of Notoedres which attack the dog 
cat and rabbit. There are several records of the first 
two animals transmitting the disease to man un-ler the 
synonomy of Sarcoptes minor. J. Darier [6] gives an 
account of it. 

The dermatologist, or even the general practitioner, 
may think that I have made scabies of animal origin 
appear too prevalent. However, many of the lesions 
disappear when the source of infection is stopped, 
many subjects “don’t bother” and others “try a bit 
of dip.” Owners of pets are more particular and often 
consult medical opinion. 

Sarcoptic mange in animals tends to disappear 
gradually with the approach of summer, and to recur 
as the winter returns. This, I believe, bears relation 
to the requirements of the parasite and to the differ- 
ences in the length of coat and other seasonal varia- 
tions of host function. In these circumstances it is 
possible for a lethargic and tolerant animal to infect 
its attendant whilst not being regarded as_ itself 
actually infected. 

There are questions other than the direct and simple 
transmission from animals to man which are yet 
related to the subject of this discussion. Thus, there 
is the possibility of man infecting animal patients. 
The groom’s breeches may carry the equine sarcopt 
to the next horse on which he rides bareback. When 
the disease was prevalent I have wondtred how often 
human arms bearing a disgruntled crop of young 
equine mites from a horse, have left some of them on 
another. In the case of the chimpanzee previously 
mentioned, the acari were much larger than those of 
man, and closely resembled lwpi which occurs on tite 
lion, hyena and bear. This is quite a likely origin and 
lupi is said by many to be the cause of Norwegian 
itch of man. Here then is a possible case of trans- 
mission from carnivore or man to chimpanzee, and 
thence to man, unless, of course, there is a special 
chimpanzee sarcopt not yet described. 

I now turn to ringworm. Apparently the term is 
used in a clinical sense for a circumscribed lesion on 
the skin or scalp due to certain genera of fungi, From 
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an xtiological standpoint it is known that the same 
parasite may produce different clinical pictures, viz., 
ringworm on the scalp, sycosis in the beard, agminated 
folliculitis on the smooth skin, and onychomycosis in 
the nail bed. I am uncertain as to whether favus 
would ordinarily be included in the title and also as to 
the significance of the term ringworm when applied to 
animals. From examination of many skin-scrapings 
it would appear that the commonly observed cleva- 
tions of a few hairs with their inclusions contain no 
fungi. In my experience many have contained acari, 
some were damaged wheals and in many cases not so 
suspected I have found spores which we are in the 
habit of describing as Trichophyton and Microsporum. 
In addition, we encounter lesions intermediate 
between ringworm and favus. 

A few years ago one felt somewhat secure in regard- 
ing ringworm as being caused by Trichophyton sp. 
and Microsporum sp. and favus as being due to Acho- 
rion, Oospora, Kidamella and Lophophyton. It was 
considered that the genus could be determined by tak- 
ing into consideration the host, nature of the lesion 
and the characters of the fungus in them. Since the 
appearance in 1923 of the paper by Ota and Langeron 
[7], many of the distinctions in these genera fail to 
hold good, for the genus Sabouraudites created by 
them includes some species of each of the three old 
genera Trichophyton, Microsporum and Lophophyton 
whilst the genus Grubyella embraces Achorion and 
some species of Trichophyton; moreover, the old genus 
Trichophyton, after being emended, is allowed to 
stand. Certain species are not placed in any of these 
groups. I only mention these points because the work 
of Ota and Langeron appears convincing and seems 
to be accepted, at any rate in France.* 

The saprophytic origin of many fungi affecting the 
skin or hair is not sufficiently realised or emphasized. 
In a number of cases the reproductive elements by 
means of which many fungi are classified are never 
found upon the host. I have seen skin lesions of 
calves, which I considered due to a fungus, disappear 
when the animals were turned out and return when 
they were rehoused in premises which could not be 
disinfected. There is that stubborn skin affection of 
the horse due to the oospora form of Mictosporum 
equinum of the older French writers. It occurs in 
this country and is undoubtedly due to an infection 
from straw. On the other hand, the saprophytic origin 
of aspergillosis and some other mycoses is generally 
accepted. Brumpt (8) says: “The fungi of tinea, 
which are so contagious and of which the parasitic 
adaptation is so close, have truly a saprophytic origin; 
this is admitted by the majority of authors (R. 
Sabouraud, R. Blanchard, Matruchot).” Unlike ring- 
worm and favus of man, these diseases in animals are 





* Since this was written my attention has been drawn 
to a paper by Langeron and Milochevitch (Ann, de 
Parasit., 1930, viii, 465) in which all the fungi of ring- 
worm and favus are reduced to four genera, viz., 
Ctenomyces, Sabouraudites, Epidermophyton and 


Trichophyton, containing 2, 6, 1, and 12 species respec- 
tively. : 
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not difficult to cure, with one or two exceptions, 
although if attention is confined to isolated parts 
lesions soon appear in other places. With regard to 
diagnosis we have no certain method of detecting 
the parasite or identifying its species. Some fungi 
prefer certain parts of the body. Many cases can be 
missed by simply clearing the hair-scraping in caustic 
potash solution or other agents. Staining with carbol 
gentian violet will more readily reveal the spores, but 
sometimes a number of hairs have to be examined 
before a diagnosis can be made. I have examined 
stained hairs from a horse affected with sarcoptic 
mange (without the slightest suspicion of ringworm) 
and found many loaded with chains of spores indistin- 
guishable from Sabouraudites. From such and other 
observations I believe that certain trichophytes may 
be found on animals without visible lesions. I am not 
prepared to say whether the fungi observed are, or 
are not, those we speak of as being pathogenic, but 
many resemble them closely. In this connection age 
of the host may play some part since we know that 
some hosts have an age susceptibility. I know of no 
records where trichophytin, microsporin or favin have 
been used as intradermal diagnostic agents in animals 
in this country. 

From these remarks it will be gathered that I have 
experienced the greatest difficulty in exercising an 
intelligent interest in the animal dermatomycoses. It 
must not be assumed that I have not asked for help. 
In one case a distinguished dermatologist disposed of 
materials which I had not been able to diagnose, by 
saying that he did not know the parasite present or 
the condition, but thought that sulphur would cure 
it. Unfortunately as it turned out the suggested treat- 
ment was apparently without value. 

With regard to the question of transmission of skin 
mycoses to man, I will cite the following instances 
which have occurred in my experience : A few years 
ago a driver of a pair of funeral horses showed me his 
arms, with the remark that a skin specialist at a Poor 
Law Institution had told him that he had “* caught ”’ 
the condition from horses. On the left side of the face 
of one horse I discovered a small slate-coloured area 
which had been sponged with lamp oil, and which was 
hardly noticeable. However, I found spores on a few 
hairs which at the time I regarded as Trichophyton. 

I have seen “ringworm” on a veterinary surgeon's 
neck, said to have resulted from handling calves 
affected with the same condition, but, apart from 
chains of spores on the hairs, I am unable to say 
which species was present. I was once informed of a 
case in which a calf infected a cow’s teat, and a lesion 
developed on the wrist of the milker by direct contact 
while milking the teat on the other side. 

I cannot recall any cases in which the sheep, goat or 
pig has been incriminated in transmitting dermatomy- 
coses to human beings. 

During recent years several cases have been recorded 
of ringworm in man acquired from the cat and dog. 
Thanks to exact methods it seems to have been 
proved that the fungi are Trichophyton felineum and 
Sabouraudites lanosum. I once saw a farm hand who 
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had on his neck a “ favus,” which I thought was much 
older than the lesions on a kitten said to have given it 
to him. Scrapings from the kitten showed what | then 
regarded as Achorion. At the time I was inclined to 
reverse the origin, but later it appeared that possibly 
both had been infected from a common source on 
different dates. 

Some time ago | found some spores on the hairs 
and in the cellular detritus from a terrier belonging to 
the matron of a children’s home, in which at the time 
there was a large number of cases of ringworm of thie 
scalp. The veterinary surgeon who had the case in 
hand wrote in answer to my inquiries—“ I do not think 
there was much doubt as to the catise of the infection,” 
indicating that by “cause” he meant “source,” and 
that he considered that the dog had contracted it from 
the children. 

With regard to dermatomycoses in birds, there is a 
condition in the fowl known as “white comb.” This 
is said to be transmissible to man, though personally 
] have not seen acase. According to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries [9] it is now rarer in man 
than it used to be. 

No doubt the time will come when the subject of 
mycology will form an essential part of “ Pathology,” 
with further consideration of the clinical aspects under 
the subject of General Medicine. Indeed it receives 
honourable mention under “ Pathology” in the sug- 
gested curriculum recently approved by the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
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Mr. G. H. Livesey: With regard to scabies in the 
dog, I am satisfied that until recently scabies, or mange 
as it is commonly called, has been more frequent arid 
more widespread than has been readily admitted cither 
by practitioners or their clients, particularly dog- 
breeders. The objectionable name of “ mange,” with 
ail it infers among ordinary people, has been glozed by 
the use of less objectionable or euphemistic terms, 
and this has led to a neglect of precaution against 
contagion. The disease is very intractable unless 
thoroughly and conscientiously treated. Untreated, it 
may end in death from exhaustion. It is readily trans- 
mitted from the dog to man, though there is no doubt 
that persons vary in degree of susceptibility. In man— 
or rather woman, for it is woman who in my experience 
is most frequently affected—the most frequent sites 
are the neck and arms (clbows), these parts being so 


often uncovered and in contact with pet dogs when 
these are fondled, but the disease may be found on 
almost any part of the body, especially among women 
who allow mangy dogs to share their beds. I have 
known of cases where almost the whole body was 
affected; I have been infected on the legs. Personal 
cleanliness is not by any means a certain preventative. 
Irritation varies greatly; in some cases it becomes 
almost unbearable, especially when the skin becomes 
warm after being cool. I have not been able to find 
burrows. The disease may die out in three or four 
weeks, but on the other hand, it may continue for 
months if untreated. I cannot say whether this may 
only be due to fresh contagion or not. Sulphur is a 
specific and, when used in a lotion composed of pre- 
cipitated sulphur, calamine, and lime water, is rapidly 
effective. The lotion is less unpleasant than an 
ointment. 

I should here like to remark that if the medical 
attendant dislikes dogs, and the patient realizes the 
nature of her affliction, in many instances she will not 
seek his advice, fearing that he will blame and perhaps 
banish her dogs. I have known many such cases, and 
I think it may be possible that the medical profession 
are not aware of the frequency of the disease. 

Scabies of the cat is also common, but I have not 
found it so readily transmitted to man. It principally 
affects the head and neck of the cat, but may spread 
over the whole body, when it proves fatal in from two 
to three months if not treated. In man it causes a 
more intense itching than dog scabies and the parts 
affected have been, in those cases I have investigated, 
mostly those parts of the body generally clothed, such 
as the abdomen and thighs. The vesicles have been 
fewer and over a smaller area than those in dog 
scabies. Under treatment the disease rapidly dis- 
appears. 

With regard to ringworm: I have scen many cases of 
the disease having been transmitted to man from 
animals and I will here give one instance, which shows 
well the difficulties that surround some of these cases. 
An exceptionally pretty blue Persian kitten was 
brought to me to be examined for a certificate of 
health. I learned that it had already been twice 
examined by well-known veterinary surgeons. I was 
particularly careful, but I could find no evidence of 
disease; in fact the cat was the picture of health. 
Owing to its exceptional beauty I showed it to my 
wife, a maid, and my son, who petted it. Three weeks 
later all four of us developed tinea circinata, which 
was readily cured by the application of liquor iodi. I 
did not find out the source of the infection until some 
little time afterwards when a dermatologist mentioned 
to me a curious case of ringworm in the cat which he 
was investigating and which proved to be the case in 
question. Two other households had already been 
infected, and the only thing common to the two was 
this blue Persian cat, which had been given by one to 
the other. At that time no skin lesion was to be found 
on the cat. Meanwhile the cat was again given away 
and was again examined. Hairs plucked from behind 
the ears revealed microsporon inside the shaft of the 
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hairs, but forming little or no sheath. After this 1 
lost trace of the cat, but I ascertained that, in all, 
sixteen persons were infected from this one source, an 
animal which for a long time was unsuspected and 
which showed no clinical evidence of disease. I traced 
two other cats bought at the same place as the lue 
Persian, and each of them infected persons with ring- 
worm. 

As a contrast to this case, I may say I have on 
several occasions seen favus in the cat, in which animal 
it is often seen on the nose or between the eyes. It 
yields readily to treatment, but I have never seen or 
heard of a human being contracting the disease from 
the cat in spite of the closest association and contact. 

Mr. J. W. H. Holmes: With the exception of folli- 
cular mange, all forms of animal scabies may appar- 
ently cause irrating skin eruptions in man. It is, 
however, the sarcopt which is the chief offender in 
this respect. 

Sarcoptic mange in the dog constitutes about 20 
per cent. of all skin cases met with in this animal, and, 
in my experience, there is evidence of transmission to 
man in about 35 per cent. of these cases. The history 
of transmission is of value to the veterinary surgeon 
in making his diagnosis, because the parasite is not 
so easily found in the dog as in other animals. 

The symptoms of canine sarcoptic mange consist of 
marked scratching associated with lesions which may 
be widespread all over the body but are most com- 
monly met with on head and ears, round the elbows, 
and on the under surface of the thorax and abdomen, 
while a very common site is on the outside of the hind 
legs, over the surface of the tibia. The individual 
lesions consist of red papules, varying in size from that 
of a pinhead to that of a millet seed, excoriated 
papules, and papulo-vesicles. On examination of the 
papule with a hand lens it is often possible to detect 
fraying of the surface epithelium. There is frequently 
loss of hair, due to breaking and loss of fibres, con- 
sequent upon rubbing, and eczematous lesions may be 
brought about by the same cause. The eczematous 
condition may be so marked as to lead to an initial 
diagnosis of that condition, the underlying mange only 
being discovered later. , 

The usual method adopted for the demonstration of 
the causal parasite is to remove the hair from an active 
lesion (a non-excoriated papule), preferably with 
epilation forceps, and to make a scraping with a knife, 
going deep enough to draw blood. This is important, 
deep scrapings being essential, failure often resulting 
from taking only superficial material. My records 
show 60 per cent. positive results in cases having a 
typical history and showing clinical symptoms of the 
condition. Given more time, this number might con- 
ceivably be increased, as in several cases repeated 
examinations have been necessary. In one case the 
parasite was hooked out with a pin in a similar manner 
to that used for the demonstration of the parasite of 
human scabies. A gallery of seven eggs was obtained 
from the same patient in the same manner. How- 
ever, several subsequent attempts by this method in 
other patients have been unsuccessful. 
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On occasion the scraping may fail to reveal a mature 
parasite, but may show one or more eggs, which re- 
quire to be differentiated from the more commonly 
seen flea egg. Apart from difference in size, the 
latter has a thicker shell with a crenated or indented 
surface. 

Hay mites may be met with in skin scrapings, but 
they are easily distinguished from the sarcopt by the 
general shape and the presence of claws in place of 
suckers. 

The sarcopt of the dog is more easily demonstrated 
in puppies than in adults. 

In most cases of transmission that I have en- 
countered, the eruption in the owner has been localized 
and has especially affected the arms. Two cases of 
particular severity stand out from the rest. The first 
resulted from contact with a Sealyham puppy, which 
had been purchased fourteen days previously at a pet- 
shop and from which the parasite was easily demon- 
strated. All members of the owner’s family became 
affected with widespread lesions, and in the case of 
one of them, the condition was so severe as to necessi- 
tate retiring to bed for a few days. An interesting 
point in this case is that the lesions spread to the face. 
Visitors to the house also complained later of an 
irritating skin rash, and, needless to say, a brown 
terrier in the house contracted the condition. 

The second case concerns a fox-terrier bitch, which 
was admitted to the infirmary for examination and 
treatment. There was no history of transmission, and 
the skin scrapings proved negative. Two days later, 
however, the owner called and informed us that she 
had now a large number of irritating spots. As a 
result of this information, further skin scrapings were 
taken, this time with successful results. 

There is no evidence of the demonstration of the 
parasite in man in the reported cases of transmission 
of sarcoptic scabies of the dog. Is this due to the fact 
that the parasite produces its lesions in man purely by 
biting and not by burrowing? If it burrows, then its 
demonstration should be easy, and at any rate should 
be possible on examination of sections of active lesions. 

In sarcoptic mange in cats, while the lesions may be 
widespread, they are usually confined to the head and 
more particularly to its upper surface. The lesions are 
closely aggregated, producing copious scabs and corru- 
gation of the skin, associated with loss of hair fibres. 
The parasite (Notoedris cati) is very easily demon- 
strable, and differs from the dog sarcopt in having a 
dorsally situated anus. The evidence of transmission is 
not so frequent as in canine scabies, probably because 
cats do not usually live in such close association with 
their owners. 

Last year I was fortunate enough to sce at the 
Zoological Gardens cases of sarcoptic mange in llamas. 
The parasite was easily demonstrable, and the atten- 
dant complained of an irritating skin eruption. 

Ringworm is most commonly met with in cattle, and 
it is here that the transmission most frequently 
occurs. It does, however, occasionally occur in dogs, 
and may be a source of a good deal of trouble. Last 
year two Sealyham bitches were sent for treatment to 
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the College by a breeder, who stated that all her other 
dogs were similarly affected, and that she and her 
kennel staff had contracted the condition. The animals 
showed typical symptoms, consisting of multiple 
lesions, varying in size from that of a threepenny 
piece to that of a penny. The lesions were sharply 
circular, showed loss of hair, the remaining hair fibres 
of the areas being glued together by a thick greyish 
scab, and on the removal of the latter beads of pus 
were revealed. Two women students in charge of the 
cases developed lesions, and the condition also spread 
to a woman member of the clerical staff, presumably 
by common use of a towel. Dr. Whitfield examined 
the unfortunate ladies, and made a positive diagnosis 
of ringworm. The trouble, howéver, did not end there. 
Several more dogs in the infirmary at the same time 
developed similar lesions later, and as some of these 
were in another block of buildings, it is probable that 
they became infected by the students. 

The remarkable thing is that it was impossible to 
demonstrate the fungus in any of these dogs, although 
there was no doubt as to the diagnosis. This is 
probably consequent upon faulty technique on my 
part. I have experienced the same difficulty in other 
cases of ringworm in the dog. 

Favus in the dog is not common. I have only met 
with one case in the last three years, that of a fox- 
terrier bitch, which was extensively affected all over 
the body, the eruption showing typical yellow scutella 
with depressed darkish centres. The animal in ques- 
tion lived in the house of a labourer and his wife, and 
neither of them became infected. 

Favus is more commonly met with in the cat, and is 
most frequently found affecting the skin at the base of 
the claws. I am yet looking for my first case with a 
history of transmission to man. 

The favus fungus is extremely easy to demonstrate 
in both dog and cat. 

There is one other condition of cats which, although 
there is no definite proof, has certain points which 
lead one to suspect that it is a type of ringworm. l| 
refer to the chronic ulceration of the upper lip, which 
is by no means uncommon in this animal. I have 
record of one case in which the owner had ring- 
worm lesions on his arms and neck, both places which 
had been in contact with the cat showing the lesion 
referred to. The lesion in cats is very chronic, but 
responds to iodine treatment more readily than to any 
other. 

In conclusion, | consider that for absolutely positive 
diagnosis the medical profession can help the veterin- 
arian in the case of ringworm, while in the case of 
scabies of animal origin the position is reversed. 

Dr. Sydney Thomson said that with regard to mange, 
one frequently found great difficulty in that if one 
began suspecting his pets the patient was only rarely 
helpful. He (the speaker) had never been able to 
clinch the diagnosis by demonstrating the mange 
acarus in the human being. Some months ago, Mr. 
Holmes told him about the necessity, in searching 
animals, of going deeply so that blood was drawn and 
also kindly brought a patient to hospital who was un- 
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doubtedly suffering from mange. They selected what 
looked like a nice easy lesion, and this was cut out, 
serial sections being made. The histological picture 
showed only some slight perivascular round-celled in- 
filtration and a large vesicle deep in the epidermis, on 
the basal layer. The vesicle did not extend very high, 
i.e., only to about half the depth of the epithelium, and 
nowhere could be found a trace of infiltration into it, 
or débris, or bits of acari, or eggs. As it had been said 
that the human body was really uncongenial to the dog 
acarus, it might be that the bite was the most irritat- 
ing part. He did not understand how one could explain 
the deep vesicle otherwise, but it would be necessary 
to investigate many more cases yet. 

He had seen two or three cases of ringworm in 
Persian cats, and in each of them the fungus was 
behind the ears. There was a small patch of greyish 
scaling and the hair was thinned but there were no 
obvious stumps or pieces of broken hair except under 
the scale. On examining some of the hairs, however, 
he found them to be full of the fungus, but the hairs 
had not broken, and the diameter of these hairs was 
twice that of the normal hair. 

It was necessary for dermatologists to pay more 
attention to the question of domestic pets, as infection 
with human ringworm was fast dying out, fewer cases 
of that being seen now than formerly. He had seen 
only about one case of human microsporon in the last 
twelve months, whereas ten or twelve years ago one 
saw four or five cases at every out-patient session. 

Dr. J. A. Drake said he had known a case of dog 
mange in a lady, who, while in bed after an operation, 
was presented with a dog which shortly afterwards 
was found to be suffering from mange, as diagnosed 
by a veterinary surgeon. A few days later the patient 
herself developed an eruption. It was the type of 
eruption which Dr. Whitfield had described, and it 
was present on the hot parts of the body, ie., under 
the bandage, beneath the breasts ang on the back 
where the skin was in contact with the bed. There 
was very little eruption on the arms or other parts. It 
seemed as if the acarus preferred the warm areas af 
the body. . 

Dr. A. M. H. Gray said he had been much interested 
in what Mr. Holmes and Dr. Thomson said about the 
failure to find the parasites in some of the smaller 
lesions. He was surprised that, so far, no reference had 
been made to Professor Munro’s. work on human 
scabies, carried out during the European war. Pro- 
fessor Munro* showed that the vast majority of the 
lesions seen on the human body were due not to the 
female, or even to the male, acarus, but to the larval 
acari. Possibly that was the reason why it was so 
difficult to find any organism in these small lesions. 
Professor Munro went further and said that the vesicle 
seen above the burrow in cases of human scabies was 
probably produced, not by the irritation of the female 
acarus, but by the larva. The larva, when it hatched 
out from the egg, left the burrow and travelled over 


* Munro, J. W., Journal of Royal Army Medical Corps, 
1919, xxxiii, p. 1. 
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the surface, getting into any follicle it could find, 
setting up in it an intense irritation. It was suggestive 
that the rash was distributed in wide circles around 
sites where the female burrows were found. It would 
interest him to know whether this was true also of 
animal scabies. Only once had he (Dr. Gray) suc- 
ceeded in getting a larval acarus out of one of the 
small papules. 

Mr. Howes (in reply) said it was usual in his cases 
in animals, to find adults in the lesions, not larval acari. 
Only rarely did he find the male. He generally 
obtained one single mite in each slide, and the result 
of the scraping of a single papule was to find an adult 
female. 

Professor G. H. Wooldridge (Chairman) said that 
he would first refer to the statement of Dr. Whitfield 
that the cat was not amenable to treatment and was 
intolerant even of washing. That was not the ex- 
perience of veterinary surgeons. If a cat which had 
ringworm or mange was taken in hand reasonably 
early, it responded easily to sulphur treatment. He 
had seen instances in which, though he could not 
demonstrate the parasite, circumstances pointed to the 
cat having infected a dog. Though both a cat anda 
dog were kept in many households, it was uncommon 
for transmission of the disease to take place between 
cat and dog. 

The question of demodex infection occurring in 
human beings had been raised in the discussion, and 
he thought a parallel could be drawn as to the likeli- 
hood of transmission to man from the difficulty of 
inter-transmission between dogs. He had often tried to 
transfer demodex from dog to dog, but had never suc- 
ceeded. He had taken fresh material and applied it 
both to unabraded and to searified skin, but in no 
instance had infection followed. He had put affected 
dogs with healthy dogs and kept them together for 
some time, but had never seen infection result. In 
instances in Which dogs having demodectic mange had 
been kept in certain kennels and these kennels had 
been vacated without being thoroughly disinfected, 
other dogs put into them had developed follicular 
mange. Whether that was from the kennel, however, 
or from another source, it was impossible to say, 

This low degree of infectivity raised the possibility 
of another source or method of infection which might 
not necessarily be direct. He had no evidence to bring 
forward in support of a view which was nevertheless 
possible, namely, that infection might be through the 
mouth. There might be a wandering phase of the 
parasite, which ultimately found its site of predilection 
in the skin. He had seen the condition in litters of 
puppies from the same bitch which had herself showed 
no lesion of any kind after a very careful and exhaus- 
tive examination. It seemed possible that the demodex 
might, like the sarcopt, be present without causing the 
patient any inconvenience. 

Dr. Gray had asked about sarcopt larve penetrating. 
In the experience of veterinarians larve did not appear 
to penetrate. It seemed that fertilization must take 
place before the burrowing started. [Dr. Gray: I did 


not say they “burrow,” they get into the follicles.] 
Occasionally on making a deep scraping, a larva was 
found which, it was thought, had only recently been 
hatched from the egg in the canal. 

He had wondered whether in the human being there 
was another source of irritation. Was it possible that 
the parasite, in biting, injected some toxic substance 
which produced a local irritation? A systemic effect 
in some cases of comparatively limited mange made 
one think that there was something beyond the 
limited local mechanical action in the skin. Whether 
there was a toxin was an admitted speculation. 

Mr. Holmes had mentioned the llama cases. He (the 
speaker) had seen a number of these at the Zoological 
Gardens early in the winter, and the infection had 
spread to several of the attendants. Two or three 
years ago there was a similar experience among some 
of the camels. Communication from the camel or 
llama to man was easier than from dog to man, and 
when human beings contracted sarcoptic mange the 
results were widespread and serious. In the case of 
the attendants at the Zoological Gardens who had 
contracted it from a camel, all parts of the body were 
affected. The men were generally ill, and the trouble 
was tenacious. It was almost impossible to cure the 
camel of sarcoptic mange when once it had contracted 
it. The celebrated march of the late Lord Roberts 
from Kabul to Kandahar in 1880 had almost failed, 
owing to an outbreak of sarcoptic mange among the 
camels, and its communication to many of the atten- 
dants. Neither for the llamas nor for the camels 
infected at the Zoological Gardens had any treatment 
been effective, and the animals had had to be destroyed 
later. 

He (the Chairman) had known a case of sarcoptic 
mange transmitted from the racoon to the human being 
in the Dublin Zoological Gardens some years ago. The 
racoons, though difficult to handle, had been treated 
and had recovered. 

As to whether the Trichophyton led a saprophytic 
existence, veterinary clinicians had come to realize 
how frequently the disease was transmitted among the 
calves. The habit of life of the parasite might not be 
well known, but it was able to survive outside the body 
for a long time. Veterinary surgeons were generally 
of the opinion that Trichophyton was never truly 
saprophytic. 

Calves put into a place vacated even six months pre- 
viously by cattle which had been suffering from ring- 
worm would, unless the place had been thoroughly 
disinfected in the meantime, certainly become infected. 

He (Professor Wooldridge) had seen many cases of 
human ringworm derived from cattle and horses and 
from dogs and cats. 





A Poultry Experiment.—With the object of demonstrating 
in a practical manner the possibilities of poultry-keeping 
in conjunction with general farming, the poultry depart- 
ment of the Monmouthshire Agricultural Institution at 
Usk has established a new section, consisting of 1,000 
laying birds, on the field system. Detailed accounts are 
being kept of expenditure and income. 
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The Transmission of Ringworm and 
Scabies from Animals to Man. 


In this issue of the Veterinary Record we pub- 
lish a report of a discussion on the above subject 
at a joint meeting of the Sections of Dermatology 
and Comparative Medicine of the Royal Society 
of Medicine. 


one to form a more precise idea wf this important 


It is very instructive and enables 


branch of comparative medicine. ‘The large field 
of preventive medicine dealing with diseases of 
animals transmissible from animals to man is now 
receiving more and more attention, but it is prob- 
able that we have been so much more closely 
concerned with the prevention of the spread of 
the more serious conditions such as anthrax, 
glanders, psittacosis and particularly tuberculosis 
and diseases conveyed by the medium of milk, 
that the relative importance of the less fatal 
diseases has been somewhat overlooked. 

The report gives ample evidence of the desir- 
ability and opportunity for medico-veterinary co- 
operation in dealing with the problems of trans- 
missible skin diseases, and stresses the great 
necessity for accurate diagnosis, which entails 
careful observation of detail and what is probably 
all too often forgotten or omitted, namely, the 
frequent use of the microscope to confirm a sus- 
pected diagnosis. We feel, in this connection, 
that there is a large field for further work in 
animal dermatology in methods of diagnosis and 
classification, particularly in our smaller patients. 

The points of practical importance in relation 
to the transmissibility of scabies and ringworm 
are clearly shown, and it would seem that 
sarcoptic mange offers rather fewer difficulties 


than ringworm, for in the latter case it appears 


to be quite clearly established that man can 
become infected from animals which at the time 
of infection show no clinical symptoms of the 
disease. This fact makes more obvious the 
necessity for isolation and hospital treatment of 
affected animals. The veterinary surgeon should 
emphasise to owners of affected animals the 
necessity of informing their medical advisers of 
the existence of any such contagious skin disease 
when any member of the family is affected with 
a skin rash such as may have been diagnosed as 


arising from some other cause. Similarly, the 
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medical man would be well advised to recommend 
his patients with such skin affections to submit 
any pets they may possess for examination by 
their veterinary surgeon. 

There are also problems of more academic 
interest which should be unravelled, such as the 
complex species of fungi responsible for clinical 
ringworm, the whereabouts of the animal sarcopt 
in the human integument, and the part played by 
the Demodex folliculorum in ‘the condition known 
as follicular mange. 


Licensing of Bulls. 

In the House of Commons on July 17th the Improvement 
of Live Stock (Licensing of Bulls) Bill was considered on 
Report. 

The subsection relating to the duration of licences or 
permits was amended so as to provide that a licence or 
permit should remain in force until :— 

(a) The licence or permit is revoked or becomes void 
under this Act ; or 

(b) The bull dies or is castrated; or 

(c) The bull has been outside Great Britain for a conse- 
cutive period of 14 days or such longer consecutive period 
as the Minister may allow ; or 

(d) In the case of a permit, the period specified therein 
expires. 

On the motion of Dr. Appison, Minister of Agriculture 
(Swindon), it was decided to reduce from three guineas to 
two guineas the maximum fee payable on appeal to a 
referee in disputes arising out of the licensing of bulls. 

The Report stage was concluded. 

On the motion for the third reading of the Bill, 
Dr. Appison said he proposed to issue an Order permitting 
the importation of store cattle from Ireland, excluding the 
county of Down and city of Belfast, as from midnight, 
July 21st. The animals would undergo the usual deten- 
tion at the ports, and would then be licensed at the farms, 
where they would be detained for ten days. 

The Bill was read the third time. 


Sheep that Deteriorate Abroad. 


Whether British breeds of sheep deteriorate or not when 
they go abroad was a point raised at the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Conference of sheep ebreeders at Warwick on a 
paper by Dr, J. E. Nichols, of the Wool Industries Research 
Association, dealing with British breeds of sheep in Empire 
countries. 

Answering a question, Dr. Nichols said it was a fact 
that many of our breeds did deteriorate, or degenerate in 
some way, after they have been away fpr some time. 
Most breeders were quite aware of the difficulty, which 
occurred after several years’ change of habitation. 

Dr. Nichols said overseas breeders came here and paid 
high prices for stock, but abroad he had seen many sheep 
of certain breeds which, with all due respect, would not 
gain prizes in a local show. How they got out one did 
not know, but there they were. If inferior stock were 
sent out it was not in the long run to the advantage of 
British breeds. 


A fine of 10s., for causing unnecessary suffering to a 
captive rat by allowing a whippet dog to worry it, was 
imposed! om Thomas Maidens, of Allenton, at Derby, 
recently. Mr. A. R. Flint, prosecuting, for the R.S.P.C.A., 
suggested that the intention of Parliament was not only 
to protect animals from cruelty, but to prevent the public 
from the cultivating of a brutal mentality. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


Prolonged Gestation in a Sow. 


By F. B. Greer, M.R.C.V.S., Bradford. 


In view of the fact that sows very rarely carry over 
their normal gestation’ period, I think the following, case, 
which recently came under my notice, is worthy of record. 

The sow which is the subject of this note was served on 
January 29th, 1931. “She farrowed 11 healthy pigs on 
May 30th—a 10-day extension of the gestation period, 
which is extraordinary in this animal. 


Modified Blood Transfusion in a Dog.* 


Subjects.—Two large fox hounds. 

Demonstrator.—Ashe Lockhart. 

Blood transfusion is of more value in the practice of 
medicine than most of us realise. Many times we hear of 
blood transfusion being resorted to in the case of prominent 
persons, where it is used very late in desperate illnesses 
that in themselves constitute items of news value because 
of the prominence of the persons affected, and where in 
such cases the termination is often death. For this reason 
the uninitiated comes to look upon blood transfusion as 
being a last resort and one that is followed in the great 
majority of cases by death. Its routine use in hospitals, 
and it is routinely used in many hospitals, is seldom heard 
of by the general public. 

Blood transfusion in the dog offers no serious difficulty 
to the skilled veterinarian and I believe there are conditions 
where it has a distinct value and where nothing else will 
replace it. I have in mind an outbreak of severe parasitism 
in a valuable pack of about 40 fox hounds. All were 
in bad condition and one or two of these animals had died. 
The local veterinarian was called and readily diagnosed the 
condition. The animals were so weak from the effects of 
hook worm infestation that he deemed it unsafe to give 
them an anthelmintic. 

Three were selected for trial and promptly died from the 
effects of the anthelmintic. I was telephoned concerning 
the case and asked that a couple of animals be shipped to 
the laboratory for examination. They arrived the next 
morning wholly unable to stand and apparently not much 
more than alive. It appeared certain that they must 
die of their parasitism within two or three days at longest. 

Both animals were given a blood transfusion of 10 c.c. 
of blood for each pound weight. The following day they 
were up and about and anxious for food. ‘They were 
given anthelmintic medication, with the usual results in 
such cases where the animals live. They showed immediate 
improvement and went on to recovery. 

The same procedure was then followed in the other 
animals in the pack, except that it was deemed necessary 





* Notes from the clinic at the Special Course for Graduate 
Veterinarians given under the direction of Department 
of Veterinary Science, University of Missouri, in co-opera- 
tion with the Missouri Veterinary Medical Association, 
Columbia, January 20th-23rd, 1931. Reproduced from 
Veterinary Medicine, Chicago, July, 1931. 


to give blood transfusions in only a dozen of the weaker 
animals. The results were entirely successful. 

I have seen equally satisfactory results in other cases of 
desperate illness and accidents. The effect of blood trans- 
fusion, however, is not of permanent value unless the cause 
of the ailment can be removed, or the general condition 
of the animal improved while the stimulation resulting from 
the blood transfusion lasts, which is only three or four 
days. 

For example, an animal far gone with distemper can be 
‘** pepped up ’’ remarkably for two or three days by blood 
transfusion, but unless it can in the meantime get the better 
of the disease, a relapse will occur and the end will be 
the same, only delayed a few days. 

The results from blood transfusions are far superior to 
the results from the injection of normal horse serum or a 
defibrinated dog serum or other hypodermic or intraperi- 
toneal injections of whole blood. The advantage to the 
animal in the use of blood transfusion is making available 
the blood cells and this can be done only if the cells are not 
injured, which of course, requires that the blood be injected 
promptly in the donee, before the red cells are injured, 
and, of course, that it be injected directly into the blood 
stream. If it be injected subcutaneously or intraperitoneally 
the value of the cells is lost. 

The technic is not difficult, but as getting the needle 
into the vein of the dog, particularly maintaining it in situ, 
requires care, it is essential that both animals be confined. 
This can be attained by strapping them firmly to a table. 

Transfusion cannot be performed in the dog as it can in 
the horse, cow or hog by withdrawing the blood into a 
large syringe and reinjecting it immediately, because as is 
well known the blood of the dog coagulates very quickly, 
much faster than that of the horse or of the cow. It is 
necessary to use an anti-coagulant. For this purpose sodim 
oxylate is as satisfactory as any. A 4 per cent. solution 
is used, and 1 c.c. of the sodium oxylate solution should 
be put in the container for each 25 c.c. of blood that it is 
expected to draw. This is the very minimum amount and 
it is customary to add 50 per cent. to it as a margin of 
safety. However, this additional amount should not be 
exceeded. 

For example, if 250 c.c. of blood is to be drawn, 10 c.c. 
of a 4 per cent. solution is the minimum amount that can 
be depended upon to prevent coagulation in this amount 
of blood for the necessary time, and 15 c.c. of the 4 per 
cent. sodium oxylate solution, but not more, is the amount 
usually employed. 

A small trocar, about 12-14 gauge, is inserted into the 
heart of the donor because this is the easiest way in which 
to draw blood from a dog, and does not harm the animal 
if it is done properly. The trocar is inserted between the 
ninth and the tenth rib counting forward from the last 
rib, and near to the distal tuberosity. A trocar four inches 
long should be used in a dog of average size and it should 
be directed slightly forward and upward. If the trocar 
enters the heart muscle high up in the heart the animal 
will bleed to death. 

The blood is withdrawn into a jar of the sort used in 
intravenous medication and when a sufficient quantity has 
been obtained, the trocar is removed and the apparatus 
connected up with a hypodermic needle (16-gauge) inserted 
into the external saphenic vein where it crosses from the 
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anterior to posterior border of the leg. It is necessary, 
of course, to get the needle into the vein and to keep it 
there. 

Dr. Dudley Jackson of San Antonio, Texas, has done 
considerable work in typing the blood of dogs, but it appears 
to be unnecessary to give any consideration to this material. 
So far as our experience has gone, it is safe to inject the 
blood of any healthy dog into any other dog. 

The entire procedure is carried out under aseptic precau- 
tions; the areas punctured in each dog being carefully 
disinfected and the needles, rubber tubing and the jar being 
sterilised. The blood should be mixed with the sodium 
oxylate solution as it is drawn by gently rotating the jar 
back and forth with a swinging motion. All violent agita- 
tion of the blood should be avoided as it injures the blood 
cells. Very little pressure is required to inject the blood 
rapidly, probably about one pound. 

In the demonstration two healthy dogs were used and 
the transfusion was carried out with entire success. Only 
about 5C ¢.c. of blood was withdrawn from the donor. 
Neither the donor nor the donee seemed to be affected by 


the transfusion. 





‘* Deans’ ’’ Operation for Tendinous 
Thoroughpin.* 





By N. Iorns. 





The subject of this operation was an aged bay cart gelding, 
the property of a coal merchant. 

For over 12 months he had had distension of the synovial 
sheath on the inner aspect of the distal end of the tibia 
anterior to the tendo Achilles. 

There had never been arty lameness or interference with 
the animal’s work, but latterly the sac had increased in 
size very rapidly and the owner was desirous of some 
treatment to reduce it, as it was becoming very unsightly. 

Arrangements having been made for a_ period of rest, 
the region of the hock was clipped and thoroughly washed. 
The site of operation was then washed with ether and 
painted with tincture of iodine. 

The operation was performed in the standing position, 
the only restraint used being a nose twitch. An injection 
of 1 c.c. Waite’s anasthetic was given subcutaneously and 
a few minutes allowed for anasthesia to take place. 

The needle of an aspirating syringe was then plunged 
into the sac to a depth of about two inches and the aspirat- 


ing syringe connected with it. By means of a double-flow 


stop-cock the sac was emptied of its contents, 11 ounces 
in all, and the following solution injected: one drachm 
of decolourised tincture of iodine, combined with one drachm 
of a solution containing 20 grains of perchloride of mercury 
in an ounce of methylated spirit, as recommended by Mr. 
Deans, M.R.c.V.S , of Bishop Auckland. 

(Decolourised tincture of iodine is prepared by dissolving 
iodine 2°50, in alcohol 27-5, by the aid of gentle heat and 
adding 6°25 strong solution of ammonia. It is then kept 
in a warm place until decolourised, when sufficient alcohol 
is added to make 100.—British Pharmaceutical Codex). 





* Case in series presented for award under the N.V.M.A. 
Clinical Prize Scheme for Students, 1930. 
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[Chronic Arthritis in Swine Erysipelas. Messrs. 
Lessnouyries and Pincemin. Bulletin de L’Académie 
Vétérinaire de France. Vol. 6, No. 3.] 


All authors describing the symptomatogy of swine 
erysipelas distinguish an acute and a chronic form. In 
the latter form they give a predominant place to 
endocarditis but indicate ihe possibility of the occur- 
rence of cutaneous and articular lesions. 

Moussu in his book on diseases of the pig, states that 
errors of diagnosis are frequent in pigs three or four 
months old suffering from erysipelas where there are 
cutaneous and articular lesions. There is no doubt that 
joint lesions are more frequent in swine erysipelas than 
is generally held. 

We have had the opportunity of examining three pigs 
* months old sent to us because they resisted lime and 
cod-liver-oil treatment. The animals lay on their side, 
when made to rise they seemed fixed to the ground, 
and if moved, went as if on pins. The joints were 
held stiff in extension. On knees and hocks were par- 
ticularly hard deformities—they were cold and a little 
painful to hard pressure. A deeper examination showed 
articular anchylosis, abnormal epiphyseal swellings 
and synovial dilations. The appetite of the patients was 
good and there was no fever. It was not rickets, for 
only certain joints were affected and no other skeletal 
lesions were present. As no history of the evolution of 
the malady was sent with the patients, their blood was 
tested for Brucella abortus, with negative results. As 
the disease was considered to be of an infectious nature 
an affected synovial sac was punctured and cultures 
made from the resulting syrupy, cloudy liquid and five 
days later a fine culture was obtained, a scraping from 
which showed thin bacilli, Gram positive and recalling 
Bac. pyogenes or Bac. erysipelas. 

Injection of pigeons with a weak emulsion of culture 
resulted in death after 71 hours and recovery of the 
Bac. erysipelas from the blood and from the kidney. 
The same results were obtafned using synovia from the 
other subjects, so that now a history of the animals 
was obtained. At fifteen days’ old the piglets suddenly 
developed a redness of the skin of ears and back—- 
one patient died; the others recovered from the attack 
that was slight and without consequence, but when 


After evacuation of the contents the skin covering the 
sac still remained ‘‘ baggy ’’ and flaccid, the result of 
prolonged distension. 

With a view to obtaining some contraction of the skin 
and pressure upon the sac, a blistering ointment of biniodide 
of mercury (1-8) was well rubbed into the part. The after- 
treatment consisted of the application of white lotion several 
times a day until the blister had subsided. 

The scales were then washed off and the animal returned 
to work, a very considerable reduction in the size of the 
distension having followed the operation, which it is pro- 
posed to repeat, if necessary, during the holidays at Xmas, 
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three months old the pigs walked with difficulty, their 
backs were bowed and they lay long. 

These details and the bacterial findings pointed to 
the malady being swine erysipelas attacking very 
young subjects in chronic form. In all the subjects 
hock and knee were affected and in two the stifle and 
elbow as well. 

Whatever the joint affected, its capsule was thick- 
ened and adherent to the periosteum. In the depth of 
the articular cavities vegetations, mostly red and 
smooth, sometimes grey and jagged, were observed. 
All affected joints are immobile, due to thickening of 
the capsule and to the intra-capsular vegetations—these 
rest on ulcerated cartilage, the ulceration extending a 
certain depth into the bone. There is an_ osteo- 
periostitis and suppurating osteitis. 

The fact has not hitherto been recorded that 
these lesions are set up by the bacillus of swine erysi- 
pelas. The process begins by an acute synovitis which, 
by the irritation it produces, leads to periostitis, osteo- 
periostitis and suppurating ostitis. 

A post-mortem disclosed only bone and articular 
lesions, and a suppurating ostitis. 

Infection, as shown by changes in the mesenteric 
gland, was by the digestive tract, and as all the patients 
were carriers of Trichurus  crenatus penetration 
occurred by their lesions. Osteo-arthritis of piglets may 
be confounded with rickets and with bone and joint 
lesions due to Brucella abortus and to tuberculosis. 


W. R. D. 


[Contribution to the Bacteriology and Pathology of the 
Bovine Udder. Sno, L. B., and Torrey, J. P. 
Michigan Sta, Tech, Bull, 110 (1931). Ex. Expt. Sta. 
Rec. Vol. 65, No. 1.| 


In this contribution, a continuation of similar work 
reported by Runnells and Huddleson (E. S. R., 56, p. 573), 
the authors first consider the earlier work on the subject. 
In summary tables the authors present a correlation between 
the bacteriological and histopathological findings. 

“Forty-one animals were positive to the agglutination 
test for B. abortus. These represent a total of 164 quarters. 
Forty-one quarters show B. abortus bacteriologically. In 
26 of these there is moderate to marked interstitial mastitis. 
Only four show moderate to marked exudative mastitis. 
Twenty-one quarters show moderate to marked fibrosis. 
Only one is negative histologically. Many quarters show 
all three conditions in variable degree. These figures show 
the marked predominance of interstitial mastitis associated 
with B. abortus infection. Three quarters show B. abortus 
and streptococci, and the only marked changes are 
interstitial mastitis and fibrosis. Thirty-nine quarters show 
streptococci bacteriologically, and here again there is pre- 
dominance of the interstitial type of inflammation. Thirty- 
five quarters show moderate to marked interstitial mastitis, 
10 show moderate to marked exudative mastitis, and 25 
show moderate to marked fibrosis. Fifty quarters are 
negative bacteriologically. Twenty-eight quarters show 
moderate to marked interstitial mastitis, seven show 


moderate to marked exudative mastitis, 22 show moderate 
to marked fibrosis, and only two are negative histopatho- 
logically. Twenty-eight of the negative quarters had pre- 
viously showed positive milk cultures.’’ 

There were 32 animals and 128 quarters with negative 
serological reaction to the agglutination test for B. abortus. 
Three quarters representing three cows show B. abortus 
bacteriologically. ‘‘ Thirty-eight quarters show streptococci 
bacteriologically. Nine quarters show moderate to marked 
interstitial mastitis, 26 show moderate to marked 
exudative mastitis, 26 show moderate to marked fibrosis, 
and only two are negative histopathologically. There is a 
definite predominance of exudative mastitis in these cases. 
Eighty quarters are negative bacteriologically. Thirteen 
quarters show moderate to marked interstitial mastitis, 
six show moderate to marked exudative mastitis, 30 show 
moderate to marked fibrosis, and 33 are negative histo- 
pathologically. Of the 80 negative quarters, 14 previously 
showed positive milk cultures... In the animals nega- 
tive to the B. abortus agglutination test, the proportion 
of bacteriologically negative quarters which are negative 
histopathologically is much greater than in the positive 
animals. In the positive animals, the predominating change 
noted in bacteriologically negative quarters is an interstitial 
mastitis. In the animals positive to B, abortus agylutina- 
tion, the predominance of interstitial mastitis in quarters 
showing streptococci infection is a paradox for which the 
authors have no definite explanation. It has been noted 
that when streptococcic infections are present it is seldom 
possible to obtain cultures of B. abortus. It may be that 
some of the quarters were at some time involved by 
b. abortus infection. 

*“ As the result of these studies the authors believe that 
I}, abortus produces definite changes in the udder which 
may be quite extensive and may lower the efficiency of th« 


organ considerably. ”* 


Colonial Agriculture. 


The Colonial Office has issued a statement on a confer- 
ence of Colonial Directors and Deputy Directors of Agri- 
culture, which has been held in London to discuss admini- 
strative problems in their respective Colonies. 

The conference recorded its appreciation of the high 
standard that has been attained in the training of agri- 
cultural officers, and emphasised the necessity for the con- 
tinuance of the scholarship scheme. Certain suggestions 
were put forward for the extension of the training now 
given to the majority of scholars at Cambridge and at 
the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture in Trinidad, 
especially in regard to the economic aspects of agriculture. 

General agreement was reached that in the case of most 
agricultural products produce inspection and grading were 
essential if an improvement of quality was to be obtained 
and if the economic welfare of the producers was to be 
advanced. It was fully recognised that on no subject 
vas absolute uniformity desirable, or, indeed, practicable, 
but the Directors and Deputy Directors recorded their con- 
viction that they had obtained great benefit from the inter- 
change of views at this, the first conference of its kind, 
and the hope was expressed that it would be possible to 
hold similar conferences in the future as part of the normal 
machinery for the development of agriculture in the Colonial 
Empire as a whole, 
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R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 


Minister of Agriculture and the Royal 
Veterinary College. 


Lord Mayor on Meat Inspection and Humane Slaughter. 


PRESIDENT’S HISTORICAL SURVEY. 





The commemoration this year of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act, 1881, which first set the profession upon a legal 
basis, gave the added importancé+of a jubilee function 
to the Annual Dinner of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, which was held on Thursday, 
July 2nd, 1931, at the Edward VII. Rooms, Hotel 
Victoria, London. 

The size of the assembly also evidenced the desire 
of Fellows and Members of the College to manifest 
their esteem for the President, Sir John McFadyean, 
who, at the venerable age of 78, has shouldered for the 
third time in his supremely distinguished career the 
heavy duties of the Presidency. 

Following is the list of guests :— 

The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Phené 
Neal; Alderman and Sheriff Maurice Jenks, F.C.A.; 
Sheriff Collins; Rt. Hon. Christopher Addison, M.D., 
M.P., Minister of Agriculture; Rt. Hon. Lord Dares- 
bury, C.V.O., D.L., LL.D.; Col. Sir George L. Cour- 
thope, Bart. M.P., D.L.; Sir F. Gowland Hopkins, 
M.A., F.R.S., President of the Royal Society; Presi- 
dent of the National Farmers’ Union, E. W. K. Slade, 
Esq.; President, National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Lt.-Col. P. J. Simpson, D.S.O., T.D., F.R.C.V.S.; 
President, National Federation of Meat Traders’ Asso- 
tions, A. C. Knight, Esq.; Dr. A. Cox, O.B.E., M.A., 
M.B., LL.D., Medical Secretary, British Medical 
Association; Sir F. D. Green, Warden of the Worship- 
ful Company of Farriers; Chairman, Cattle Markets 
Committee of the City of London, Major Herbert F. 
Hughes; Chairman, Sanitary Committee, City of Lon- 
don, C. Stanley Cross, Esq.; J. G. H. Halkett, Esq., 
Metropolitan Magistrate; Dr. G. D. Lander; Dr. R. 
Stewart MacDougall; Dr. F. W. Lamb; R. V. 
Thatcher, Esq.; Major J. Abson, D.S.O., T.D., 
F.R.C.V.S., Treasurer, R.C.V.S.; Prof. J. F. Craig, 
M.A., M.R.C.V.S., Vice-President, R.C.V.S.; G. P. 
Male, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Vice-President R.C.V.S. 


“The City of London.” 


The Loyal Toasts having been duly honoured, on the 
call of the President, Lt.-Col. P. J. Simpson, D.S.O., 
T.D., J.P., F.R.C.V.S. (President, National Veterinary 
Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland), 
submitted “The City of London” in the following 
terms :— 

You are all, I am sure, as sorry as I am that the 
gentleman who was originally selected to propose this 
toast is not with us to-night. I refer to Colonel 
Brittlebank. Unfortunately the strong arm of the law 
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has him in its grip. By this I do not mean that he is 
in durance vile, but I understand that he has to stand 
by as an important witness in a case that is being tried 
in the North. He could and would have done ample 
justice to this very important toast, whereas | 
appreciate that he has had a very poor substitute put 
in his place at very short notice. (“No, no.”) My 
feelings of my short-comings are somewhat eased by 
the fact that I am proposing a toast to very old, kind, 
and generous friends of the Profession. (Hear, hear.) 

To deal in any way adequately with the antiquity, 
and historic traditions of that wonderful piece of land 
known as The City of London, and the office and 
multitudinous duties of its Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Alder- 
men and Council would entail almost a life time, and 
if, therefore, | make no references to these so well- 
known facts, it must not be thought that I am un- 
acquainted with them, nor am I blind to. their 
magnificence. The excuse must be that time presses 
and other and much more interesting speakers are due 
to be heard. 

It may not be generally known that The City of 
London, through its Lord Mayor and Council, recog- 
nised as far back as the year 1356 that some supervi- 
sion over those engaged in the giving of advice on 
animals, and their treatment, was necessary. This 
was so, however, and they practically constituted 
themselves as the Registration Committee, R.C.V.S., 
of that day. In 1356, therefore, the Master Marshalls 
of London (and by Marshalls is meant the Masters 
of the Craft of Farriery) obtained an Ordinance from 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen giving them authority 
to rule the Craft. The agreements laid down in that 
ordinance were stringent, but, looked at in the light 
of to-day, rather amusing. 

May I just quote one or two:—‘ That the Masters 
and folk of the trade agreed that they will well and 
loyally advise all those who shall ask counsel of them 
—as well in the purchase of horses, as in their cure. 
And that no one of the said trade shall commence or 
undertake any great cure, if he does not reasonably see 
at the beginning that the same cure will be brought to 
a good end.”’ (Laughter. ) This must have put a 
stop to any treatment which to-day we speak of as 
heroic. 

Following this we find that the City of London not 
only foresaw but actually made consultations impera- 
tive, for they go on to state that;—‘‘ If a person 
undertaking a big cure has misgivings as to the final 
result, he shall come before the Masters and other 
wise men of the trade and ask their Counsel and aid.” 

Just one other extract:—“and if the contrary be 
found (i.e., that the cure was not successful or no 
consultation had been held) or it shall be proved 
against any person that through negligence he has 
let such horse perish, then he shall be accused thereof 
before the Mayor and Aldermen, and be punished at 
their discretion in the way of making restitution for 
such horse, to the person to whom the same belongs.”’ 

It is perhaps as well for those living to-day that the 
above conditions were not incorporated in the Veter- 
inary Surgeons’ Act, or in the Bye-laws of the Royal 
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College of Veterinary Surgeons, as you, My Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, might have to put in even 
more time at the City of London Court than you do 
at present. I do not propose to trace this ancient 
connection with the veterinary profession step by 
step. It is sufficient to say that the City of London 
has never lost touch with us. (Cheers). 

Coming to more recent times, they were the first 
Civic body to take up the very important subject of 
the inspection of meat and other foods, and above all, 
were the first to employ a qualified veterinary surgeon 
to carry out the duties connected with this inspection. 
(Hear, hear.) It was, I believe, just prior to 1868 
that the Shambles and Markets at Smithfield were 
transferred to Islington, and Smithfield then became 
a market for dead meat only, and has so remained, 
although the City has jurisdiction over both. Later, 
a veterinary inspector was appointed to examine the 
animals and carcasses at Islington. 

At a stiil later date Deptford market was opened 
by the City of London as an Abattoir for the recep- 
tion of animals from the Continent, Canada, and the 
United States of America. These continued to the 
time of the Great War when, owing to action being 
taken, chiefly through the instigation of the then 
Chairman of the Markets Committee, Deputy and 
Sheriff Dr. George Collins (with whose presence we 
are honoured to-night (Hear, hear), it was eventually 
sold to the Government. During the time that it 
existed the City of London employed veterinary 
inspectors for the purpose of examining the live and 
dead animals. Prior to 1909, lay inspectors were 
employed at Smithfield, but in that year the late Dr. 
Collingridge, then Medical Officer of Health for the 
City, recommended that a veterinary surgeon should 
be appointed as Chief Meat Inspector and _ this 
example has since been taken up by all large cities 
throughout Great Britain. 

The splendid new building in Charterhouse Street, 
constituting a branch of the Medical Officer of the 
City, Dr. Willoughby (whom we all welcome here to- 
night (Hear, hear), was recently erected for the 
accommodation of the Chief Meat Inspector—our 
esteemed colleague Col. Dunlop Young, and his staff. 
These offices are to-day an outstanding monument of 
the City’s unceasing vigilance in protecting the public 
against unsound food and, if I may say so, an appre- 
ciation of the good work performed by the City’s 
Veterinary Inspectors. 

I have recently had the privilege and pleasure of 
being shown over these buildings, and I have big 
doubts if there is another Chief Meat Inspector in the 
world, housed in such comfortable quarters, or pro- 
vided with such facilities for carrying out his duties. 
Offices, lecture theatre, laboratory, condemned meat 
room, &c., all show that no expense has been spared 
and every thought bestowed to make them not only 
comfortable but hygienic and useful. 

I am perfectly sure that you, My Lord Mayor, have 
played no small part in rebuilding and bringing up 
to date the offices at Smithfield market. We of the 
veterinary profession know and appreciate the very 


practical interest you take in matters pertaining to 
public health—(Cheers). For instance, you were the 
Chairman for several years of the Cattle Markets 
Committee, you are a practical agriculturist, and the 
leader of those responsible for the lifting of the 
embargo on Canadian cattle. Your connection with 
the Royal Sanitary Institute and your activity in the 
formation of a Veterinary Section at that Institute’s 
Congresses, has brought you in close contact with our 
profession, and your practical advice and assistance 
on every occasion has endeared you to us. We thank 
you for your great interest—(Cheers). 

I cannot sit down without reference to that great 
act of hospitality shown by the City of London last 
year to the veterinary profession of the world, when 
the Delegates and Members of the International 
Veterinary Congress were entertained at Guildhall— 
(Cheers). Again, My Lord Mayor, we know that you 
played no small part in organising that wonderful 
entertainment. Some of us had been privileged to 
attend similar functions at Guildhall, but evgn we 
could not help being struck with the grandeur of the 
ceremony held in such marvellous old-world settings 
—the like of which cannot be surpassed in the Universe 
--but above all that there was the feeling that every 
one received a thoroughly warm and typically British 
welcome. The effect of that welcome on our colonial 
and foreign professional brothers was immense, and 
it will be many years before another International 
Veterinary Congress will be graced in such a manner 
in any other country. I do not wish to appear effusive, 
but I must take this opportunity of again tendering 
the thanks of the veterinary profession to the City 
of London for that magnificent and gracious act of 
hospitality—(Cheers). In conclusion, whilst thanking 
the City for all it has done for us in the past cen- 
turies, may I express the hope (perhaps needlessly), 
that the interest it has taken in us for so long may, 
if possible, be increased, so that veterinarians of this 
and future generations may feel that they have the 
support and encouragement of the City of London 
and with this knowledge go boldly forward legally to 
put right their existing wrongs and thus be enabled 
to take up duties which are by right their duty to per- 
form, but which, owing to ancient laws and enact- 
ments, they are at present prohibited from carrying 
out—(Cheers). 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Witt1aAM PuHene Neat, Lord Mayor 
of London, who was warmly greeted on rising to re- 
spond to the enthusiastically-honoured toast, said :—- 
“T rise to thank you, Colonel Simpson, for the way in 
which you have proposed the toast of The City to- 
night, and I am deeply sensible of the cordial manner 
in which you who are present here have received it. 
I have had rather a long day—which is not unusual— 
but I happen to-night to be supported by two sheriffs. 
I see the senior sheriff is chosen to propose a toast; 
the junior Sheriff’s name does not appear upon the 
programme and so—as usual, when I feel inclined— 
as Lord Mayor I alter the programme. It is one of 
my prerogatives—(laughter)—and I am going to ask 
him to respond to this toast instead of myself, because 
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I want to say a word or two about the veterinary pro- 
fession. 

The veterinary profession is a very important pro- 
fession: although one would think that it was entirely 
devoted to horses, cattle and dogs, and so on, as a 
matter of fact it has a great deal to do with human 
life, and one of the best signs we have at this time 
is that members of the medical profession and mem- 
bers of the veterinary profession are working hand 
in hand for the:-common good—that is a great point 
gained (Hear, hear). ; 

Reference has been made—and apparently made 
with some surprise—to the fact that the City of London 
has provided adequate quarters for their represen- 
tatives at Smithfield. But why fhat surprise? Be- 
cause the City always stands first in whatever it un- 
dertakes, and therefore if it has provided premises 
which are a model of their kind, there is no surprise 
about the matter at all (Hear, hear). 

It is now some years ago since the Royal Sanitary 
Institute met at Newcastle, and I there advocated, as 
I have done every year up to now (but I shall not be 
able to do it this year), that before any animal is 
killed for human consumption it should be subjected 
to ante-mortem and subsequently to post-mortem 
examination, and in order to secure that it is necess- 
ary to abolish all private slaughter-houses, and kill 
the animals intended for human food in a _ public 
abattoir. (Hear, hear.) 

The reason for that is this: that scattered all over 
the country in out of the way places, there are these 
privately-owned slaughter-houses, and one finds that 
meat in cities and towns—even in London—and if the 
animals are to be adequately inspected before and after 
they are killed, it stands to reason that the number 
of inspectors must be materially increased. That 
probably is not a good move, but it would be a good 
move if the animals intended for human consumption 
had been killed at a public abattoir. One need only 
to go to the Caledonian Market and see what meat 
is being sent there to realise how particularly necess- 
ary it is that that arrangement should be made law. 
It is a curious thing that during the War the amount 
of meat condemned for human consumption rose to 
2,000 tons a year, whereas ordinarily, for years past 
previously it was more likely to be in the neighbour- 
hood of 200 tons. The reason was that during the 
War the Government made an Order that within 
a given circle, all animals intended for human food 
should be sent to Islington and then be killed and, of 
course, as soon as they arrived at Islington our own 
inspectors immediately examined them, with the re- 
sult that a large number of them, especially old cows, 
were condemned as being unfit for human food. 
‘What would have happened if that Order had not 
been in force during the War? In the country, these 
animals are killed, and certain parts that are affected 
are removed. Joints are then cut, and they are then 
put into a little cart and sent round for miles, and the 
nice joint is served out to the customer. That would 
never be allowed if what I suggest were carried into 
law: that no animal should be offered for human 
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consumption unless it had been previously inspected 
both ante-mortem and post-mortem. Whenever the 
Royal Sanitary Institute has met, I have advocated 
that, but up to the present we have failed to obtain 
the Order of the Government to make it universal. 

There is another point. The Corporation are 
anxious to adopt what is called humane slaughter, 
but until that is made compulsory throughout the 
whole country we cannot do it because animals would 
be killed just outside our area, and the trade whieh 
has been carried on under the xgis of the Corpora- 
tion would be taken away, and to the detriment of the 
people the meat would be dealt with beyond our area. 

| am now going to hand things on to my good 
friend the Sheriff, but I must add that I am very 
glad indeed to have the opportunity of being here. I 
have taken, and am taking now, very great interest 
in all that pertains to the veterinary profession, and 
I am a little astonished that sufficiently vigorous steps 
are not being taken to secure the money that is 
necessary to rebuild the College at Camden Town. 
I know my friend Hobday’s heart is in it (Hear, hear), 
but I know also that there are steps that might be 
taken, even in these days of depression and want of 
money, to get together and pull down that terribly 
dilapidated building at Camden Town and put up 
something that is really worthy of the veterinary 
profession. I would not object if we were asked to 
meet some of the heads of the veterinary profession 
to discuss ways and means (Hear, hear), and I 
believe, if something of that sort were done, within 
the next twelve months or so you might begin to 
think about handing out the contract for the re- 
building. (Cheers). I should not hesitate to go with 
any representatives of the veterinary profession to 
my friend Dr. Addison and say : “ You have offered 
us £100,000; you have a great deal of money to play 
with—(laughter)—you are spending it in certain direc- 
tions of which we do not approve—(renewed laughter) 
—therefore give us some of this money and let us 
add it on to the sum you have offered and then we 
shall be able to rebuild the College at Camden Town. 
(Cheers). I am now going to ask Mr. Sheriff Collins 
to reply for the Corporation ‘of London. 

Mr. Sheriff Couuins, in the course of his reply, 
said that speaking to such an = audience, so 
many of whom came from the City of London, he 
was very anxious that his response should be worthy 
of the toast, although the task had been entrusted 
to him at a few minutes’ notice. 

The City of London had always boasted of its tra- 
ditions and of its antiquity, and the Lord Mayor 
never omitted to tell his audiences that it went back 
to the year 1100. He (Sheriff Collins) assured them 
that in the year of grace 1931, it had been their en- 
deavour, hope and aspiration that, as Sheriffs of the 
City of London they should worthily thank those 
who had bestowed upon the City such great favours 
as had been shown them that evening, and that they 
should go out of office as those who had worthily 
served the Corporation. (Hear, hear.) 

As a past Chairman of the Cattle Markets Com- 
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mittee, he would tell them that, in the Corporation 
of London they had a body which spared neither time 
nor money in furthering their great causes. (Cheers.) 

In responding to their toast, and thanking them 
for the generous reception of it, might he say what 
might well be the chief commendation of the toast 
to them—that a man like the Lord Mayor should have 
spent 40 of his years in the service of the Corpora- 
tion of London, that Alderman Jenks had spent 20 
years, and that he himself had had the privilege ot 
20 years of that service—that, indeed, the City of 
London found men who were happy to give their 
time and service and who were always delighted when 
the toast of the City met with such a reception as 
it had been accorded that night. (Cheers.) 


“ Agriculture.” 


Colonel Sir George Loyd Courthope, Bart., M.P., 
D.L., who proposed the toast of ** Agriculture,’’ said 
in the course of his remarks that it was his privilege 
to propose the toast of the industry by which, 
directly or indirectly, they all lived and moved and 
had their being, and to couple with it the name of 
its Minister, his old friend Dr. Addison (Cheers.) 

Time was flying, and it ill behoved him to take up 
too much of it or, in the few remarks he had to 
make, to tread on ground that might conceivably 
embarrass Dr. Addison, who would respond to that 
toast. Therefore, he was going to touch very lightly 
upon one great side of the industry of agriculture— 
arable agriculture — because he imagined that were 
he to touch on wheat or barley, or even sugar bect 
(laughter) he might find himself at cross-purposes 
(which was the last thing he desired) with the Min- 
ister. He would, therefore, content himself with this 
platitude: that the economic forces in the world to- 
day were such, he believed, that in this island of ours, 
it was for the Government, and the Government 
alone, to decide how much they wanted arable agri- 
culture to be maintained in the interests of the phy- 
sique of the nation, of the maintenance of a rural 
population and of our food supply. It was for them 
to decide to what extent they would make it worth 
the farmers’ while to.maintain production on arable 
land. P 

With that brief touch, he would turn to the other 
side of agriculture, which they were accustomed to 
call animal husbandry. He thought it was the more 
appropriate that night because they, their hosts, were 
immediately concerned with animal husbandry rather 
than with the cultivation of the soil itself. He be- 
lieved that animal husbandry, owing to the working 
of those same economic forces to which he _ had 
already referred, was destined to play an increasingly 
important part in the economic life of the United 
Kingdom. (Hear, hear.) He thought that the pro- 
duction of meat and milk were items in the essential 
structure of that life in regard to which we could 
do far more than we were doing to-day. We might 
want a little help, but not help to anything like 
the same extent that would be necessary if arable 
agriculture was to continue to flourish as he thought 


that section of it must continue to flourish in the 
nation’s interest. (Hear, hear.) He only mentioned 
that to justify his faith in animal husbandry. In spite 
of our difficulties, we still held a unique position, for 
the whole world came to us for its fresh blood and 
must always come to us. Should we be able to 
maintain that ascendancy without the efficiency of 
their hosts, and the training which they had received ? 

He must congratulate Dr. Addison upon the extra- 
ordinary efficiency and promptitude with which his 
Ministry and their veterinary staff had tackled that 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. (Hear, hear). 
He believed it was the biggest achievement in prac- 
tical veterinary effort that he had ever seen in his 
lifetime and he was sure they would all wish to join 
with him in congratulating the Minister and all who 
served under him upon the way in which they had 
tackled that outbreak. (Cheers.) It was only by 
the efficiency and courage and promptitude of their 
action and by their skill that the Minister had 
been able to allow the stock from the greater 
part of England to go to the “ Royal” at Warwick 
next week. (Hear, hear.) He asked them to drink 
to the health of their industry and his—the industry 
of Agriculture—and to couple with it the name of its 
Minister, Dr. Addison. (Cheers.) 


The Minister’s Speech 


The Rt. Hon. CurisroruerR Appison, M.D., 
F.R.C.S., M.P., Minister of Agriculture, said in reply : 
I thank you very much, Sir George, for the way in 
which you have proposed this toast and for the way in 
which you have, with your usual particular courtesy, 
spared my feelings. 

I agree with what you said as to the importance ir 
our agricultural economy of a proportion of arable 
cultivation, and I entertain the hope (subject to the 
vicissitudes of the division lobby) that it may be my 
privilege to produce some proposals that will help 
you. (Hear, hear.) 

As to the major part of your remarks, there can 
be no question, financially and from every point of 
view, that our stock-raising capacity, present and 
potential, is the most important ingredient of British 
husbandry, because its value, whatever it may be now 
in millions (70 or 80 or more) is not as great now as it 
might be. I was glad that the Lord Mayor gave him- 
self away, because he knows that there are tentative 
negotiations in being and that we all hope that we 
shall see in London one of the first and most up-to- 
date British meat factories, because we remember that 
the City of London deals with about one-sixth of the 
fat stock that is sold in our meat markets—home- 
produced fat stock—and we also know that the grower 
of the fat stock, under the present system, does not 
receive, as a rule, the full value of what he produces. 
If we are to secure for him (making all allowance for 
all necessary costs) the full value of what he produces, 
the system of which I am delighted to hear that the 
Lord Mayor is a supporter, is an essential ingredient 
in the process. Sir, if we both retain our office 
(laughter) I shall remind you of that, because the City 
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of London, as we all know, is the great market autho- 
rity in the Metropolis. 

I am delighted, too, that Sir George mentioned that 
we shall be able to show, at Warwick, at all events a 
great part of the stock which is due to go there. In 
doing so, he reminded me of the tribulations | have 
recently been undergoing, in a committee room up- 
stairs, on the Scrub Bulls Bill. (Laughter.) I know 
that Mr. Slade is here, so I must be careful what | 
say, but still we have come to a working arrangement 
on that and, as he is well aware by the amendment 
that we introduced in committee, we have honoured 
the bargain by giving a three-year period of grace for 
the introduction of the scheme. But I am bound to 
confess, having listened to the arguments—and this is 
not a party political matter at all—(hear, hear)—that 
the debates on that measure, which is designed to 
secure as soon as possible that we only see good 
quality breeding stock, make me regret that the Scots- 
men should be in front of us again and be likely to 
obtain the full benefit of it in a year instead of three. 

I am glad to be able to say with complete confidence 
that, short of those vicissitudes to which I have re- 
ferred, that measure without doubt will find its way 
to the Statute Book within a very short time, and | 
fully believe that in the course of time it will render 
an immense service to the improvement of the standard 
of our livestock. 

As Sir George said, the farmers and growers in this 
country, with the aid of our wonderful climate, can 
produce some of the finest stock in the world, and I 
am glad that our parliamentary representations have 
led to the Argentine Government withdrawing their 
import tax on pedigree livestock from our country. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I would like to associate myself with Sir George 
Courthope in his tribute to our staff and those who 
have helped them in the country, who have united to 
combat the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 
(Cheers.) Nothing but drastic measures were likely to 
be successful, and I can assure you that the tribute that 
Sir George rendered was fully deserved by our staff, 
who have worked day and night up and down the 
country in this service. (Hear, hear.) Barring acci- 
dents, however, we are hoping to release from the 
standstill order another great part both of England 
and Scotland, which will perhaps allow more livestock 
to get to Warwick. : 

I was glad to hear from the Lord Mayor of his 
hearty support for the proposal to rebuild the Royal 
Veterinary College—(Hear, hear)—and do you know, 
my Lord Mayor, what I was impertinent enough to 
do, I was impertinent enough to wonder how much the 
City had subscribed. (Laughter.) I will not press for 
an answer—(laughter)—but still his words make me 
feel that when I have seen Sir Merrik Burrell again 
I will see a large amount from the City figuring on 
the subscription list. (Hear, hear.) I am glad to say 
now that we are prepared to help to make a start, and 
I do not know whether they have yet received it, but 
at all events they will receive, quite soon, a letter in 
which we shall live up to our undertaking. (Cheers.) 
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But we shall expect that the small balance of £13,000 
out of the £100,000 will be forthcoming and make a 
suitable bargain for the remainder—but, of course, that 
would be a bagatelle for the City of London. (Laughter 
and cheers.) 

I am glad to know that those who are responsible 
for this effort have faith and | hope that we shall 
have the faith to make a good beginning without much 
delay. After all, in these times of tightness of bullion 
(except in the cellars of the Bank of France)— 
(laughter)—I think we have not done so badly to get 
that little extra out of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

There is one other thing I would like to say, Sir 
John, and that is that I feel it is of first-class import- 
ance that we should secure the provision of an abso- 
lutely up-to-date veterinary college, adequately en- 
dowed, as soon as possible—(loud cheers)—because it 
is only from there that we can obtain in time to come 
the brains and the qualified men who will have to do 
the work of the future. Everybody knows how neces- 
sary it is that we should have an adequate supply at 
all times of well-trained scientific practitioners, and | 
hope that, as we make this effort to rebuild the college, 
it will receive more and more public support, so as to 
help you gentlemen to improve the standard and re- 
muneration both of its staff and the profession. 
(Cheers.) 1 speak feelingly on the subject of remunera- 
tion, because | was once a professor of anatomy and 
I know what a small salary I had when I started— 
a salary entirely commensurate with my deserts. 
(Laughter.) But there is a wider reason than that, 
and that is that I feel that we want to qualify and 
train our researchers from those capable of undertak- 
ing research in this country. We flatter ourselves 
sometimes that we have been spending £40,000 to 
£50,000 in grants to research institutions and £15,000 
on foot-and-mouth disease research. Well, Sir John, 
I do not think it is anything to be proud of—I think 
it is something to be ashamed of. (Hear, hear.) We 
have gone on doing that whilst we have been paying 
an average every year—apart from serious epidemics— 
of £400,000 in compensation for the slaughter of dis- 
eased animals. It is not a credit to our intelligence 
that we should continue to pay such vast sums in com- 
pensation and spend such meagre sums in trying to 
remove the cause. (Cheers.) In this direction, as in 
so many others, I know from first-hand evidence that 
the difficult thing is to get the men with the requisite 
training, adaptability and experience to undertake 
long-distance research. Researchers are scarce in any 
profession: in any group of students, even of a high 
class, the percentage who will make good as investiga- 
tors is always small, and that smallness is only made 
the more emphatic when we have failed to take ade- 
quate measures to provide the best training that ought 
to be obtainable. (Hear, hear.) I should say, too, that 
there is another branch of training the importance of 
which is impressing itself upon us more and more, and 
to which we hope our universities and public and sec- 
ondary schools will pay more attention, and that is 
the need for the training of biologists for research 
work, There is a demand coming upon us from every 
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part of the world and not only from our Dominions, 
and I venture to say that there are few departments 
of research in which there is more scope and more 
interest to-day than in that group which is generally 
known as agricultural research. 

I am happy to be able to say that we have, at long 
last, created a Council of Agricultural Research, imitat- 
ing the National Councils of Medical Research and of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, which have been 
working for some years. I am sure everyone will join 
with me in hoping that the new Council of Agricultural 
Research will have as distinguished a course of success 
as the other two Councils, which are to be associated 
with it under the Privy Council. (Hear, hear.) 

This is not all in reply to Sir George’s kindly re- 
marks, but it is very material to the prosperity of 
agriculture and I would like, on behalf of my colleagues 
of the Ministry and the veterinary staff, to thank you 
for your good wishes, and for what you have said 
concerning us—and to assure you that, according to 
our lights, we shall continue to do our level best for 
the industry of agriculture. (Loud cheers.) 


“ Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 


Alderman and Sheriff Maurice Jenks, F.C.A., in sub- 
mitting this toast, said that his sense of responsi- 
bility had been lightened by the fact that the Lord 
Mayor had touched somewhat upon the veterinary pro- 
fession, as had Sir George Courthope. He did not 
resent that in the least, because they were much better 
fitted to deal adequately with it, but he had had the 
advantage of receiving from the College some material 
relative to the subject of the toast. That which most 
attracted his attention was Dr. Bullock’s “Handbook 
for Veterinary Surgeons,’ which he might describe as 
a perfect compendium for anybody who was thinking 
of embarking on the profession of veterinary surgeon. 
(Hear, hear.) 

In his very few remarks he proposed to deal with 
a subject of the greatest possible importance, and that 
was the very great popularity which the profession en- 
joyed amongst the community at large. He supposed 
there was hardly a private individual who was anything 
of a sportsman who did not own a horse or a dog to 
which he was very devoted, and when that animal ‘fell 
sick the first person of whom he thought was his 
veterinary surgeon. The latter came, probably cured 
the animal, and charged a very inadequate fee. He 
supposed that the medical profession, in regard to the 
esteem in which they were held by the community, 
could claim and hold the foremost place amongst all 
the professions that were known to the present gene- 
ration; but it was said that man was but little lower 
than the angels, and he thought it was fair to say that 
animals were but little lower than man, at any rate in 
regard to the attributes of gratitude and intelligence. 

They ought to recognize the very serious responsi- 
bility that devolved on the members of the veterinary 
profession. As magistrates—the Lord Mayor would 
bear him out—they were constantly, at the Mansion 
House and at the City of London Court, indebted to the 
assistance given by its members in dealing with cases 


of cruelty to animals, and he should like to express 
his gratitude to them from that point of view. 

Their responsibilities were, in a sense, greater than 
the responsibilities* of a doctor who attended human 
ailments, because they had in their hands the power 
of life or death. It was the fact that no magistrate 
was entitled to order the slaughter of any animal in 
pain or suffering unless he had the authority of a 
member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
for doing so. 

Speaking as a member of another profession that 
operated under a Royal Charter, and whose responsi- 
bilities had been the subject of much discussion during 
recent weeks in a case examined before the Lord 
Mayor, he would like to pay his tribute to the great 
profession of veterinary surgery. He wished that 
they might enjoy the continued appreciation of the 
public in their beneficent work, and to assure them 
of the real and intelligent gratitude that the great 
animal kingdom would like to express to them were 
its members able to do so. (Cheers.) 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean, M.B., C.M., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
LL.D., President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, who was accorded an ovation on rising to 
respond, said: I rise with much pleasure to respond 
to the toast which has been proposed in such 
generous and kindly terms by Alderman and Sheriff 
Jenks, and which, as was to be expected, was very 
well received by the majority of the company, who 
constitute part of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. (Laughter.) 

It would, perhaps, not be considered out of place 
if on this occasion I were to mention a few important 
facts in the history of the veterinary profession, and 
the tendencies and progress of veterinary science in 
this country. It is impossible to say, from recorded 
history, when men first began to treat animals with 
a view to curing their diseases, because it takes one 
back to the mists of antiquity; but we can say that 
in this country veterinary science began in the year 
1792, when the Royal Veterinary College in London 
was founded. There are some very curious facts 
about its foundation. One of the most interesting is 
that the initiative in the founding of the College was 
taken by an agricultural society—the Odiham Agricul- 
tural Society, which, I am afraid, to-day is not repre- 
sented by any agricultural society; but the movement 
initiated by this society culminated in the actual founda- 
tion of the College in 1792. The first Managing Com- 
mittee of the Royal Veterinary College was composed 
of noblemen and gentlemen—most, one might say, 
representative of agriculture—who took an active 
interest in the domesticated animals and in the 
diseases from which they suffered. Some of the very 
eminent physicians and surgeons in London at that 
time formed part of the first governing body. 

There were some respects in which the starting 
days of the College were very unfortunate. One was 
that the great John Hunter, who might be called the 
father of comparative pathology, and who took a very 
keen interest in the foundation of the College and 
who was one of the Official Governors, died within a 
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year afterwards. I am quite sure that the immedi- 
ately succeeding future of the College would have 
been very different, and the history of the College in 
the next fifty years would have been very different, if 
he had survived a little longer. 

The first Principal of the College was a Frenchman, 
who had been educated in the veterinary colleges of 
France, established thirty years before: St. Bel was 
his name. It seems to have been a very wise selec- 
tion, because he had been educated at these colleges, 
and had also been in practice for a considerable 
period in France, and was a man of about 45 years of 
age. He, however, unfortunately, died within a year 
of his appointment, and the illness from which he 
died was a puzzle to all the physicians of the time; 
plague was suspected, but my very old friend, the late 
Sir Frederick Smith, pointed out a few years ago 
(and nobody who has medical knowledge will quarrel 
with his opinion) that what he died from was glanders 
—a disease to which he had been devoting himself as 
a matter of research during his year of office. 

After St. Bel’s death there was appointed to succeed 
him a young surgeon practising in London—a 
Mr. Coleman. He had no knowledge of the diseases 
of domesticated animals. I think he was born and 
bred in London. He may have been familiar with the 
appearance of horses, but he could not have known 
anything about any of the other domesticated animals. 
It need hardly be said that the teaching imparted by 
one so unfitted for the duty could not have been very 
inspiring. It was worse than that, because, looking 
back at the history of the College at that time, one 
can see that he had unfortunately formed a very low 
conception of what the veterinary profession was 
eventually to grow to. It was his opinion and, it is 
said, repeatedly stated by him to his classes, that the 
best veterinary surgeons were made by the sons of 
grooms and farriers. He had a very low opinion of the 
members of his own profession who came to qualify 
as veterinary surgeons; in fact, he said that doctors 
who tried to become veterinary surgeons formed the 
worst of all. 

The result of this was that for fifty years the Royal 
Veterinary College made practically no progress. 
Although it was considered in John Hunter’s time that 
three years should be the minimum period of study, 
under Coleman it was promptly reduced to less than 
one year, and for many years afterwards it remained 
at one year. 

The examinations of students were conducted 
entirely by surgeons—I mean those who minister to 
the ailments of human beings—and I will not say 
more about that, because this is where the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons comes in. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons now 
comprises all the veterinary surgeons who are in 
existence in this country. The way in which it came 
about was this: during the fifty years or so following 
the foundation of the College, with so-called graduates 
passing out year by year and taking up practice, there 
came a time when these men thought that they ought 
to have some say in the creation of veterinary 
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surgeons. The outcome of this discontent was the 
granting of the Charter of Incorporation to the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. All the existing 
veterinary surgeons of the time constituted the initial 
body, and they were given powers which had a very 
great effect in shaping the progress of veterinary 
science in this country. They exercise that power at 
the present time in this way: that whereas the Royal 
Veterinary College and the old ‘* Dick ” Veterinary 
College, and the other veterinary colleges that have 
been affiliated to the R.C.V.S., are solely concerned 
with teaching students, the R.C.V.S. is invested with 
the power of examining. One of the evils of the 
arrangement with the veterinary college in the first 
forty or fifty years of its life was the inadequacy of 
the examinations, because they continued to be 
carried out by surgeons who could not possibly them- 
selves have known the details of the diseases of the 
domesticated animals. 

The progress of the profession since 1844 (which 
was the date when we got our Charter) is dependent 
upon the united efforts of the colleges and of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons prescribes the subjects 
that must be studied at the colleges, the period during 
which the study must be pursued, and, finally, they 
appoint examiners to examine the student and 
endeavour to find out whether he is qualified to 
practise his profession. 

One in my position does not like to boast about the 
progress of the profession in the last hundred years, 
and more particularly during the last fifty years. I 
make bold to say, however, that if the different circum- 
stances are taken into consideration there is nothing 
to be ashamed about in connection with the progress 
of veterinary science in this country: it has made 
more progress than anyone living a hundred years 
ago could have conceived. (Cheers.) 

The question arises, is there any evidence that can 
be produced to show that members of the Royal College 
Veterinary Surgeons are as competent as the veteri- 
narians to be found in any other country ? There is no 
standard by which one can compare the degree of 
competency of the pfactitioner in this country in 
respect of the treatment of diseased animals to the 
satisfaction of their owners—i.e., in ordinary practice 
—but I have myself had some opportunity of studying 
the work of veterinary surgeons in other parts of the 
world, and I venture to say that 6n the continent of 
Europe the veterinary surgeons of this country have 
always had great credit for their practical ability 
(Hear. hear.) 

Although there is no standard that one can apply 
for the status of the profession, there are some 
directions in which one can find clear evidence that 
the members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in this country are very competent. The 
recent Great War produced such evidence. The 
veterinary colleges of Europe were actually founded 
largely Lecause of the enormous losses in horses that 
were experienced in the great wars about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Glanders was, perhaps, 
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the greatest cause of loss at that time. During the 
recent Great War three-quarters of a million horses 
were employed in the British Army at the different 
seats of war; the great majority of these had to be 
brought to this country in ships. The transport of 
horses in ships a century ago was commonly accom- 
panied by an outbreak of glanders in the cargo—to 
such an extent, indeed, that in books written as late 
as fifty years ago it was said that the carrying of 
horses in ships generated glanders. We now know 
that glanders is a contagious disease, and that it occur- 
red on ships because at that time no cargo could be got 
together that did not have several glandered horses in 
it. I only mention that as leading up to this, that in 
the recent Great War, in spite of the use of three- 
quarters of a million horses, the deaths from glanders 
were negligible, and the record with regard to the 
general health and fitness of the horses far excelled that 
of any previous experience. What is equally important, 
none of the combatants came near the British in that 
respect. (Hear, hear.) In the veterinary profession 
the name of Major-General Sir Frederick Smith, 
deceased two years ago, will be held in veneration, 
because it was he who, during the period of peace, 
planned what the Royal Army Veterinary Corps 
should do in time of war, and it was the execution of 
that plan by the members of the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps, under the command of my friend, Major-General 
Sir John Moore, that achieved that result. (Cheers.) 
The question, “who won the War?” has become a 
stale joke, and | am not going to say that the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps won the War, but | will say 
that but for the Royal Army Veterinary Corps the 
War would have been lost. (Hear, hear.) 

But there is another war, which has been waged 
as long as civilization, and in connection with which 
one cannot look forward either to an armistice or a 
peace: that is the war against diseases of men and 
animals. | had thought that | might, as the second 
item of proof, develop this particular subject—I mean, 
what might be called the powers of the veterinary 
profession in dealing with the contagious diseases of 
animals. About seven or eight contagious diseases 
of animals that were at one time rampant in 
this country have been absolutely exterminated 
during the last fifty years. Glanders is one; pleuro- 
pneumonia is another; rabies, the most excruciating 
of all human diseases to witness, has also been ex- 
terminated—it would not have been but for the 
advice and action of veterinary surgeons in_ this 
country. (Hear, hear.) I need not say any more about 
that, in view of the very generous terms of praise to 
which Dr. Addison has given expression. 

There are a number of contagious diseases that are 
still in existence in this country. One of them is 
sheep-scab. The great difficulty about the extermina- 
tion of sheep-scab is that owners of infected sheep are 
not very good about notifying its existence to the 
inspectors. 

I have nothing more to say, except to repeat that 
I am very grateful to Alderman and Sheriff Jenks for 
the terms in which he has proposed the toast, and I 
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am grateful also to the company for the kind manner 
in which they have received it. (Loud cheers.) 


“Our Guests.” 


The concluding toast, that of “Our Guests,” was in 
the capable hands of Professor J. Basi Buxton, 
M.A., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., who said that it had been 
their privilege for a very large number of years 
to be honoured by the presence of many illustrious 
guests at those functions—men who were engaged 
in various spheres of activity—great statesmen, 
men learned in the law, and scientists of world-wide 
repute. It might, indeed, be said that those functions 
were held chiefly to enjoy the privilege of entertaining 
their guests. (Hear, hear.) 

On that occasion they were no less fortunate than 
in the past, for there were representatives there that 
night of arts, law, medicine, and science. He felt 
that to a great extent their guests reflected the many 
applications of veterinary science and, having been 
tempted to refer to lists of guests who had graced 
that board on previous occasions, he had found that 
it was indeed so. He had discovered, moreover, that 
it was possible to trace the changes that had taken 
place in the activities of the veterinary profession 
during the past thirty years, as reflected in the chief 
interests of their guests during that period, and he 
wondered if any profession could show a_ greater 
change in, or a wider application of, its industry than 
had been exhibited by the veterinary profession. 

During that period the whole outlook of veterinary 
science had changed. As they knew, the horse had 
been largely replaced by the motor car, with a 
resultant diminution in the amount of general practice. 
When he pointed out, however, that during the past 
thirty years they had retained on the Register of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons the same 
number of graduates—that they had absorbed into the 
profession about the same number of graduates 
annually during the whole of that time—they would 
immediately wonder how they had been absorbed. 
Many had been’ absorbed into’ the Colonial 
Service and the Ministry of Agriculture; many 
into research and advisory work, and perhaps 
the largest number of all into public health services 
of one kind or another. He thought they would agree 
that it was some achievement to have maintained the 
numbers that they had done during the vicissitudes of 
recent years. (Hear, hear.) Although, of course, as 
they knew, the veterinary profession was a very small 
one, he was going to say—and here he knew that a 
number of his friends would not agree with him—that 
it was a very prosperous profession. It presented 
many attractions, and not the least of these was the 
fact that it was not overcrowded. From a_ purely 
economic point of view it was extraordinarily well 
balanced. (Hear, hear.) 

They were particularly fortunate that night in having 
so many aspects of the interests which were allied to 
the activities of veterinary science. They were honoured 
by the presence of the Minister of Agriculture (cheers) 
and, also representing agriculture, they had Lord 
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Daresbury, Sir George Courthope, and the President of 
the National Farmers’ Union, Mr. Slade. (Cheers.) 

Representing the science of medicine, they were 
honoured by the presence of Sir Gowland Hopkins, 
President of the Royal Society, and, amongst others, 
Dr. Alfred Cox, representing the British Medical 
Association, Dr. Lander, Dr. Stewart MacDougall, 
and Dr. Lamb—all of whom were well known to them. 
(Cheers. ) 

Representing law, they had the well-known Metro- 
politan Police magistrate Mr. Hay Halkett and also 
Mr. Thatcher, who was a familiar figure. 

Representing public health were Dr. Willoughby, 
Medical Officer of Health for the City of London, 
Major Hughes, Chairman of the Cattle Markets Com- 
mittee of the City, and Mr. Stanley Crosse, Chairman 
of the Sanitary Committee of the City; also 
the President of the National Federation of Meat 
Il'raders’ Association, Mr. Knight. (Cheers.) 

He ventured to suggest that one would hardly be 
able to collect under any one roof a more representa- 
tive gathering, and, in addition to those, they were 
honoured by the presence of Sir Frederick Green, 
Chairman of that Committee which did so much for 
their International Congress last year, and to whom 
they would always owe a deep debt of gratitude for the 
vast amount of labour which he expended on that 
amazing entertainment. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. E. W. K. Stave, President of the National 
Farmers’ Union, who was the first to respond to thie 
toast, thanked its proposed for the eloquent and com- 
prehensive way in which he had proposed it and the 
company for the cordial reception it had met with at 
their hands. The number of distinguished guests 
present enhanced his sefise of the honour accorded to 
him in having the duty of response laid upon him. 

As a representative of the agricultural interest, he 
should like to endorse what Sir George Courthope 
had said concerning the Minister and his Staff, and 
the energetic way in which they had tackled that 
nasty outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. (Cheers.) 

There was no doubt that between the veterinary 
profession and the industry of agriculture there was 
an interwoven interest, and it was therefore with 
particular pleasure that he had heard that evening so 
much evidence that the profession was, so far from 
shrinking or decaying, showing every sign of virility. 
(Hear, hear.) ; 

He was indebted to the Royal College for the invita- 
tion extended to him as representing the National 
Farmers’ Union. That was by no means the first time 
that agriculturists in this country had been indebted 
to their profession; they had great confidence in the 
profession, and he was sure that between the two 
there would be maintained that friendly co-operation 
that had been so pronounced in the past. (Cheers.) 


Dr. Atrrep Cox, O.B.E., M.A, LL.D. M.B., 
Medical Secretary to the British Medical Association, 
who also responded, thanked the proposer of the 
toast for the very kind way in which he had spoken 
of the guests. If he might be allowed to speak very 


Report. 


The Imperial Institute of Veterinary 
Research, Muktesar, for the year 
ending March 31st, 1931.* 


— 


This important report is divided into three main parts. 
The first part, submitted by the Director of the Institute, 
deals with staff, supplies and services, production, instruc- 
tion, research, publications and finance. The second part, 
written by the Veterinary Research Officer, Muktesar, gives 
an account of the experimental work carried out during 
the year under report, and the third part, by the Deputy 
Director, Imperial Veterinary Serum Institute, Izatnagar, 
a branch establishment, deals mainly with the production 


of sera. 


A number of statistical appendices serve to indicate, 
in a useful form, the great activities of the Institute and 
the financial results of the year. 

StarF.—It is not very clear from the report what the 
nominal establishment of superior staff is supposed to be, 
but it may be gathered from the remarks of the Director 
that it was in a very attenuated condition. The reasons, 
which are not explained, may be put down to parsimony 
on the part of the Government of India. 

It is obvious that this fine Institute, with its splendid 
equipment and potential economic value, justifies the employ- 
ment of more research officers. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that an officer of the Indian Audit and Accounts 
Department was appointed during the year to assist the 
Director in non-technical duties connected with the admini- 
stration, which must be very heavy. The services rendered 
by this officer are gratefully recognised by the Director. 

Rrskvrcu.—The Director of the Institute is now directly 
responsible to the Government of India and _— the 





appointment, which is held by Mr. F. Ware, F.R.c.V-S., is 
important and onerus. The report of the Veterinary 
Research Officer, Mr. H. Cooper, M.R.c.v.s., records valu- 
able research work in connection with a great variety of 
indigenous diseases. It demonstrates the large field” of 
inquiry available and the meed for further investigation 
on a large scale. Mr. Cooper had a very strenuous year 
of work, as for some period the administration of the 
Institute was also on his shoulders, and the Director speaks 
in the highest terms of his unflagging enthusiasm and zeal. 

Serum PrRopuction.—The  productiow of serum at 


Izatnagar is a very important branch of activity and Mr. 





* Government of India Central Publication Bureau, 
Calcutta, India, Rs. 1-6. Office of the High Commissioner 
for India, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 2s. 3d., and at all 


booksellers. 


shortly and very sincerely, in the name of the guests 
he desired to say that they all spent an exceedingly 
pleasant and profitable evening. 

During the admirably-served repast, a pleasing pro- 
gramme of light music was rendered by Emilio 
Colombo’s orchestra. 
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J. R. Haddow, b.sc., D.v.s.M., who was in charge, had a 
very responsible position. The report is recommended to 
members of the profession who desire to appreciate the 
extent and value of the work that is being done at the 
Institute under very difficult conditions. The following 
figures taken from the appendices are interesting and 
enlightening. Quantity of sera and other products issued 
during the year, 7,556,151 doses; number of specimens 
received and examined, 583; financial results—receipts 
Rs. 15,60236 (approximately £105,000), expenditure 
Rs. 7,77320 (approximately £55,000). The large profit is 
on the sale of products and does not therefore represent 
the economic value of the Institute. Whilst fully realising 
that interest on capital expenditure must represent a con- 
siderable sum of money the financial position can surely 
be regarded as satisfactory, even from the bureaucratic point 
of view. <A policy which fails to provide such a Research 
Insfitute with a full complement of highly-qualified workers 
is difficult to understand. 


British Medical Association. 





ANNUAL MEETING At EASTBOURNE. 

The ninety-ninth annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association, under the presidency of Dr. W. G. Willoughby, 
Medical Officer of Health of Eastbourne, was held at 
Kastbourne from July 17th to 24th. This was the first 
occasion on which a medical officer of health had been 
President of the Association, Delegates from all parts 
of the British Empire, from the United States of America, 
and from foreign countries attended the meeting. 

The first part of the meeting—until Tuesday, July 21st— 
was devoted to the daily sessions of the Representative 
Body of the Association, which deals with the business of 
the Association and matters of a general professional, as 
distinct from scientific, interest, many of, which are of con- 
siderable public importance. 

The President of the Association was inducted on July 
21st, when he gave his Presidential Address. On the same 
day there was an official religious ceremony, at which the 
Bishop of Chichester preached the sermon. From July 
22nd to July 24th, the meeting was devoted to the sectional 
discussions of scientific problems in medical and surgical 
fields. On July 24th a popular lecture for members of 
the general public on ‘* Some diseases of animals com- 
municable to man,’’ was delivered by Professor F. G. T. 
Hobday, Principal and Dean of the Royal Veterinary 
College. 

Lord Dawson of Penn was elected as President of the 
Centenary Meeting of the Association, which will be held 
in London next year. ; 





H.M. Stationery Office Publications, 

The undermentioned have been published recently. Copies 
can be purchased through any bookseller, or directly from 
H.M. Stationery Office, at the following addresses :— 
London: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, 
Abingdon Street, S.W.1; Cardiff : 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent ; 
Manchester : York Street; Edinburgh: 120, George Street. 

Price Post 
Net. Free. 
aa. eh 
AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, MINISTRY OF :—- 
Diseases of Animals :— 
Anthrax Order of 1928. Report of 
Veterinary Surgeon, acting on behalf 
of a Local Authority, on a Suspected 
Outbreak of Anthrax. Specimen 
Form (24-9999) ona wie e 
House or Lorps Papers AND BILLS :- 
1474.—Destructive Foreign Animals Bill 
(H.L.). Amendments to be moved on 
Third Reading ... én one om @8 Tt OO & 


Royal College of Veterinary 


Surgeons. 


Membership Examinations, July, 1931. 


List of Successful Candidates. 


Lonvon. 


Class A, 


Abbott, A. A. 
Bhanot, B. N. 

+ Evans, D. 
Hancock, Miss E. F. 
Haselden, C. 
Holman, Miss R. E. 
How, P. F. 

Hughes, D. L. 

j Hughes, L. 

Maffey, J. W. H. 

Merlen, R. H. A. 
Millar, R. 

Moloney, Miss N. 

Morice, Miss M, J. 
+Parsons, C. R. 
7Patil, S. S. 

Peake, Miss P. M. 
*Stokes, T. F. 
7Stuart, K. 
+Thomas, R. J. 
7+ Uvarov, Miss O. 
+Webber, R. P. 
*Wells, C. W. 

Williams, Miss D. L. 


Class B. 
yAli, S. M. 
Ascoli, E. W. 
Barlow, K. I. 
7+Bhandari, H. L. 
Bowden, R. S. T. 
Dvash, I. 
Finke, Miss E. K. 
Ford, Miss C. M. 
Gordon, R. F. 
+¥Hulse, E. C. 
Jahn, Miss M. H. 
Jacques, Miss E. M. 
Kapur, H. R. 
Kapur, J. C. 
Khan, W. M. 
+¥Lane, Miss M. M. 
Levi, Miss M. V. 
Morford, L. R. 


LIVERPOOL, 
Class A. 

7 Dean, R. 

+ Edwards, G. B. 


Morgan, K. G., 
Nair, K. P. 


TOyler, Miss M. 


Paterson, J. S. 
Peatt, C. M. 

Poles, S. G. 
Richardson, D. 
Sahi, P. S. 
Saunders, J. E. 
Smith, D. F. G. 
Smith, H. L. 
Strachan, Miss I. C. 


7Swann, H. C. 


Weir, A. W. A. 


Class C, 
Ali, F. 
Chipperfield, T. A. R. 
Clabby, J. 
Firun, N. 
Greenwood, E. R. 
Halford, G. J. G. 
Khan, M. Y. 
McCarthy, M. O. J. 
Masud, M. 
Michael, D. T. 
*ande, P. G. 
Rice, E. P. 


7*Rickard, F. P. E. 


Robinson, Miss L. R. 
Silcock, H. G. 

Singh, Balbir 
Tennant, D. I. C. 
White, E. G. 


Class D. 
Beynon, A. G. 
Blair, J. S. 
Edwards, G. V. J. 


+Hignett, S. L. 


Lamb, E. M. 
Loveless, S. F. 
Phillips, D. C. 
Shahi, H. B. 
Wahby, M. M. 


jHey, T. E 


Hollander, Miss a? 
Wenner, Miss A. P. 


* Penotes First Class Honours. 


+ Denotes Second Class 


Honours. 
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LIVERPOOL (cont.). 
Class B. 

Baird, J. C. 

Ball, J. C. P. 

Beckett, W. E. 

Buckler, G. K. 

McGhee, J. H. 


Jones, C. N. 
Lilburne, J. F. W. 
Mather, A. 
Runciman, P. G. 


Class D. 
Dwerryhouse, W. L. 
Edmunds, Miss P. M. 
Isherwood, R. V. 


White, R. S. 


Class C. 
Bowen, J. N. 
Cundell, F. L. 
Kdwards, A. E. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 





DEGREE OF B.Sc. IN VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


At the recent Examinations for the Degree of 
B.Sc. in Veterinary Science conferred by the 
University of Edinburgh, the following candidates 
passed in the respective examinations. 

Cuemistry.—Arthur J. Adams; Robert W. 
Bowman; Archibald W. Chalmers; James Kk. 
Elmslie; James A. McKinnon; James W. 
Simpson; Alan R. Withers. 

Puysics.—-Arthur J. Adams; Robert W. 
Bowman; Archibald W. Chalmers; James Kk. 
Elmslie; James A. McKinnon; James W. 
Simpson ; Ian S. M. Taylor; Alan R. Withers. 

Borany.—Arthur J. Adams; Robert W. 
Bowman; Derek K. Bryson; Archibald W. 
Chalmers ; James K. Elmslie; John D. M. Jack; 
James A. McKinnon; James W. Simpson; Ian 
S. M. Taylor; Alan R. Withers. 

EmpryoLocy.—Arthur J. Adams; Robert W. 
Bowman; Derek K. Bryson; Archibald W. 
Chalmers; James K. Elmslie; James A. 
McKinnon; Duncan B. Macmaster; James W. 
Simpson; Ian S. M. Taylor; Alan R. Withers. 

PuystoLocy.—James Baird ; George J. Christie ; 
Alexander Kelly; George B. Lewis; William 
Simpson ; Norman P. Male, M.R.C.v.S, 

BaAcTERIOLOGY.—Frederick H. Addison ; Walter 
b. Forrest; lan A. Graham. 


Sir Frederick Smith Memorial. 


Fourth List of Subscribers. 





£ s.‘d. 


Previous List (July 18th, 1931) 106 13 6 


Bush, Lieut.-Colonel J. G., D.S.0O., V.D. ... s = 8 
Ducksbuey, O. A. 1 i @ 
Dunkin, Major G. W. - a a 
Hobday, Principal F. T. G., ¢.M.G. ti 0 
Hornby, H. E., 0.B.£. . 11 0 
Share-Jones, Professor J. T. ii @ 
Wooldridge, Professor G. H. ; £8 

1 1 0 


Young, Lieut.-Colonel T. Dunlop, 0.0.£. 


£115 1 6 





We regret that in the third list of subscribers to this 
Fund published in our last issue, three of the officers of 
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the R.A.V.C. were incorrectly described. The correct 
descriptions are as follows :— 

Lieut.-Colonel H. E. Gibbs, b.s.o., Lieut.-Colonel H. 
Greenfield, o.8.k., and Colonel W. E. Schofield, 0.B.£. 


Royal Veterinary College. 


The Times of July 17th printed the following com- 
munication, forwarded by the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Royal Veterinary College as ‘‘ a concise 
and clear summing up of the question ’’ by a well-known 
hunting and racing man who had accompanied his letter 
to Sir Merrik Burrell with a most generous donation to 
the College Rebuilding Fund :— 

London, July 14th, 1931. 

*““My dear Burrell,—I was much interested in the in- 
formation you gave me the other day with regard to the 
Royal Veterinary College. 

‘* In a country such as England, where we depend 
largely on agriculture, where we have an enormous 
number of all people interested in racing, dogs and animals 
of all descriptions, it is most regrettable that we have no 
institution, adequately housed, equipped, and maintained, 
to train students for the veterinary service, or to prosecute 
the highest form of veterinary research. It is therefore 
most satisfactory to learn that the Government have 
promised £150,000 provided the Council are able to collect 
£100,000 for the rebuilding of the Veterinary College from 
the public. 

‘* I believe London is almost the only big city where 
there are no suitable premises, and even in Soviet Russia, 
where there are already a considerable number of veteri- 
nary colleges, three new ones have recently been 
established. 

**T understand that, in addition to buildings, extra 
income is wanted in order fully to carry out the training 
of students on the lines contemplated. For this reason 
you are endeavouring not only to collect a Building but 
also an Endowment Fund. 

‘““ There appears to be an opinion amongst certain 
potential donors that this is a matter which should be fully 
paid for by the Government, Personally, | think it would 
be very regrettable if the Royal Veterinary College were 
to be converted into a Government department; and 
obviously this danger is appreciated by the Government 
themselves, for in making a grant of £150,000 they are 
recognising an obligation to agriculture and to the veteri- 
nary services of the Army, and of the Dominions and 
Colonies; but in leaving £100,000 to be raised by the 
public they appear to realise, and rightly, that there are 
many owners of horses and dogs, farmers, etc., who are 
largely dependent on veterinary services, and who therefore 
should be prepared to contribute towards increasing the 
efficiency of this most important branch. 

‘It is therefore with great pleasure that | am sending 
you a cheque herewith for £1,000, and I leave it to your 
Committee’s discretion to apportion this money either to 
the Building Fund, or, if thought desirable, to the Endow- 
ment Fund, which is so essential not only to carry on but 
to improve the teaching of the Royal Veterinary College.”’ 
—M. F. H. : 








Gloucester Market and Swine Fever. 


The Executive of the Gloucestershire branch of the 
National Farmers’ Union were recently informed by a 
member that farmers had suffered considerable loss 
through pigs developing fever after leaving the Gloucester 
market. One case had come to the notice of the Executive 
of the Union where a farmer lost £150. There was a 
market veterinary inspector at Gloucester, but there was 
no rule that all pigs should be examined before being 
admitted to the market. 

The Executive appointed a deputation to wait upon the 
Gloucester Markets Committee to urge the appointment 
of an assistant veterinary inspector and the adoption of a 
rule that all pigs must have been inspected and passed 
before being admitted to the market. 
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In Parliament. 


The following questions and answers were recorded in 


the House of Commons recently :— 


Agricultural Research Council. 


Mr. L. Smirit asked the Minister of Agriculture how 
many meetings have been held by the Agricultural Research 
Council; who is its secretary; how many paid officers has 
the council and what are their salaries and other remunera- 
tion; whether the council has any funds at its disposal 
lor the purpose of furthering its objects and, if so, what 
amount; and whether copies are available of the council's 
charter and, if so, where and at what price? 

Dr. Appison: The Agricultural Research Council held 
its first meeting last Thursday, and I am not yet in a 
position to answer the second and third parts of the 
hon. Member’s question. In reply to the fourth part, I 
may explain that expenditure for agricultural research in 
Great Britain amounts, on the basis of this year’s Esti- 
mates, to more than £300,000 for the year, excluding 
grants from the Empire Marketing Board; the Council 
will in future be generally responsible for advising on all 
such expenditure. Copies of the charter are not yet 
generally available, but I am sending one to the hon. 
Member, 


Agricultural Livestock Statistics. 

Mr. L. Smiru asked the Minister of Agriculture what 
was the total number of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs; 
and the total number of poultry on agricultural holdings 
in England and Wales in the years 1875 and 1930 
respectively. 

Dr. Appison: The following tables give the information 


desired : 
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Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


Colonel Howarp-Bury (on July 15th) asked the Minister 
of Agriculture whether, seeing that no cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease have occurred in the Irish Free State, he 
will give permission for fat stock exported from the Irish 
Free State and landed at British ports to be sent on licence 
to slaughterhouses outside the landing places; and whether 
he can also give permission for the importation into Great 
Britain of Irish Free State store cattle on licence to farms 
and thus obviate any possibility of contact such as might 
occur at public markets? 

Mr. Wittiam Wuiretey (Lord of the Treasury): I have 
been asked to reply. An Order having the effect referred 
to in the first part of the question came into force to-day. 
This Order admits the landing of fat stock at approved 
landing places from any part of Ireland outside County 
Down or the City of Belfast for removal on licence to 
inland slaughterhouses in Great Britain for slaughter 
within ten days, The other matter mentioned by the hon. 
and gallant Member is being kept in mind but no state- 
ment can be made at present. 

Colonel Howarp-Bury: Can the hon, Gentleman say 
when it will be possible to make a statement? 

Mr. Wuirecey: The Minister is making all inquiries 
and will make a statement as soon as possible. 

Colonel Howarp-Bury asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he has traced the origin of the latest outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease ? 

Mr. Wuiretty: Extensive inquiries have been made 
into the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease amongst swine 
at West Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, but its origin has 
not been traced so far. 

Colonel Howarp-Bury: Seeing that in many of these 
eases the infection arises from foreign straw, can the hon. 
Gentleman not prohibit altogether the import of straw, 
whether packing straw or otherwise? That has been 























1875. 1930. 
England. Wales, ILngland England. Wales. England 
and Wales. and Wales. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Total Horses used — for 
agricultural purposes 
(including mares kept 
for breeding) and un- 
broken horses... ese 1,031,776... 124,711 1,156, 187 704,195... 104,847 ... 808,842 
Total Cattle dni one 1,218,470... 651,274 1,869,744 5,065,026... 784,750... 5,849,776 
Total Sheep pe .. 19,114,684... 2,951,810 22,066,444 12,213,438 ... 4,102,405... 16,315,843 
Total Pigs ... nes dee 1,875,357... 203,348 2,078,705 2,104,299... 205,942... 2,310,241 
1913. 1930, 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Total Poultry 3,020,976 ... 32, .*3,448 17,416,052... 4,139,146... 51,555,198 
— - ” - —— - . 


- 
29,422,472 





Horses, 


Mr. Smirn Carincron asked the Minister of Agriculture 
the total number of horses, including ponies, in Great 
Britain in 1913 and in 1928, 1929, and 1930? 

Dr. Appison: The returns collected by the Ministry and 
by the Department of Agriculture for Scotland relate only 
to agricultural holdings exceeding one acre. The total 
numbers of horses (including ponies) on such holdings in 
Great Britain in the years mentioned were as follow :— 


1913 __s=«.... ws hws one 1,606,587 
1928 _ sine ‘we swe 1,204,198 
1929 “sia ais rw see 1,160,278 
1930 ove : . ~ 1,117,669 


No information is available as to the total number of 
horses in Great Britain in the above years, but a census 
taken by the Board of Trade in 1917, 1920 and 1924 
showed that the total numbers of horses (including ponies) 
in Great Britain in these years were :— 

= a ie ve 2,079,122 
1920... we a ea 2,081,457 
1924  ... a we ons 1,892,205 


done in the Irish Free State with great success for some 
years. 

Mr. Wurrecry: I will make a note of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s suggestion and convey it to my right 
hon. Friend. 

On July 20th’ Brigadier-General Brown asked the 
Minister of Agriculture what is the latest position as regards 
the recent foot-and-mouth disease outbreak ; and whether 
any of the animals treated with the foot-and-mouth disease 
serum have contracted the disease ? 

The Minister OF AGRICULTURE (Dr. Addison): The 
total number of cases of foot-and-mouth disease confirmed 
in Great Britain since June 17th last is 69. The 
most recent cases in the three principal infected areas of 
Kifeshire, Lancashire and Buckinghamshire, were 
confirmed on July 15th, July 12th and July 11th, respec- 
tively. There is no evidence to show that the series of 
four outbreaks in Buckinghamshire was connected with 
the main series of outbreaks directly or indirectly intro- 
duced by cattle shipped from Belfast on June 10th. The 
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total number of animals treated with foot-and-mouth disease 
serum during the period is 1,057 cattle, 2,090 sheep and 
56 pigs. Of these, one animal, a heifer, contracted the 
disease. 


School Children (Milk Supply), Scotland. 


Lieut.-Colonel Moorr asked the Secretary of State for 
Scotland which local education authorities in Scotland have 
now adopted the provisions of the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1930, to supply milk to school children? 

Tue UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SCOTLAND (Mr. 
Westwood) : Two education authorities in Scotland—West 
Lothian and Selkirk—have adopted schemes for the supply 
of milk to school children under the provisions of the 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1930. 

Lieut.-Colonel Moore: Is there any reason why this Act 
has not been made further use of hy local authorities ? 

Mr. Westwoop: The responsibility for the use of the 
Act lies entirely with the local education authorities. Several 
other education authorities have considered the matter, 
apart from these two the names of which I have given, 
but up to the present they have not adopted the scheme 
of the Act. 

Mr. McSnane: Can the hon. Gentleman say whether any 
conditions attach to the receipt of the mill ? 

Mr. Westrwoop: Under the Act to which the question 
refers the condition may be attached that the mill is to be 
provided free for the children of those who cannot pay, 
and a limited amount charged to those who are in a position 
{oO pay. 

Mr. Kirxwoon: Is it true that the Scottish Office has 
given every encouragement to the authorities to apply the 
Act? 

Mr. Wesitwoop: Yes, Sir, that is perfectly true. 


Insect Prevalence, 


Major Carver asked the Minister of Health whether his~ 
attention has been called to the fact that the spread of 
insects is attaining increasing proportions, with probable 
serious bacteriological results to the public; and whether 
he will give any information in the possession of his Depart- 
ment on this subject? - 

Mr. Greenwoop: I am advised that the seasonal condi- 
tions of the present year, taken with those of last winter, 
have in general resulted in an unusual abundance of 
mosquitos of the sylvan species. No specific information 
regarding the increase of other insects has been brought 
to the notice of my Department, nor any evidence of new 
or exceptional danger to health from insect prevalence. 


Slaughter of Animals Bill. 


THe KILtInGc oF SHEEP. 


The Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
which is considering the Slaughter of Animals Bill, under 
the chairmanship of Colonel Sir Lambert Ward, on Wed- 
nesday of last week discussed whether sheep, ewes, 
wethers, rams, and lambs should come within the pro- 
vision which says that all animals shall be instantaneously 
killed or stunned by a mechanical instrument. 

The discussion arose on an amendment to exclude sheep 
from the provisions of the Bill, which was moved by the 
Rev, Gordon Lang, who said that if the Bill became law 
hundreds of thousands of sheep would have to be killed 
by a particular method which would mean more suffering 
for them. 

Miss Susan Lawrence, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health, declared that it was the experience, 
both of the Ministry and of local authorities, that the 
method proposed was satisfactory where sheep were con- 
cerned. If they did not carry this provision with regard 
to sheep, she added, they would have lost in practice the 
whole of the Bill. 

On a division the amendment was rejected, 
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Notes and News. 


_ _ The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events. 


am : . ie Ae aoe " , 

July 27th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., 2 Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, at 4.30 p.m. 

July 3lst.—Meeting of the Royal Counties Divi- 
sion, N.V.M-A., at the Royal 
Army Veterinary School, Alder- 
shot. 

July 29th.—N.V.M.A. Committee meetings, at 2 
Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1:—Organising, 11.15 a.m.; 
Veterinary Officers’ and Public 
Health, 12.15  p.m.; — Parlia- 
mentary, 2.30 p.m.; Appointments, 
3 op.m.; Finance and General 
Purposes, 4 p.m. 

Aug. 22nd-28th._—_N.V.M.A. Congress at Norwich. 

Personal, 

The President’ in Copenhagen.—Lieut.-Colonel P. J. 
Simpson and Mrs. Simpson have just returned from an 
exceedingly interesting I1-day visit to Copenhagen, where 
the former represented the N.V.M.A. at the International 
Dairy Congress. Advantage was taken of the President's 
visit to send, through him, a message of fraternal greeting 
from the Association to our Danish confréres. We learn 
that both the President and his message were received 
with the utmost cordiality by the Society for Danish 
Veterinary Surgeons, and that Colonel Simpson bore away 
with him a reciprocal greeting from the pen of President 
O. G. Gautier. 





Beit Memorial Fellowships. 

In his annual report to the Trustees of the Beit Memorial 
Fellowships for Medical Research, the Hon. Secretary 
(Professor T. R. Elliott) refers to the appointment to the 
Advisory Board of Dr, P. P. Laidlaw, F.r.s. Dr. Laidlaw 
is well known to members of the veterinary profession 
by reason of his association with Major G. W. Dunkin 
in the work of canine distemper immunisation which is 
being so vigorously prosecuted at Mill Hill, and of his 
communications to veteringry society meetings in connec- 
tion therewith. 

“Dr. P. P. Laidlaw,’”’ says the report, 
is familiar to laymen for his successful work on vaccina- 
tion for dog distemper, brings a judgment that has been 
trained by work in many of the fields in which Beit 
Fellows are likely to propose researches.” 


*“ whose name 








R.C,V.S. Obituary, 
Arcier, ALFRED Herbert, 174 Seaview Road, Wallasey, 
Cheshire. Graduated London, March 27th, 1882. Died 
July 11th, 1931; aged 73 years, 


Luckinc, GEorRGE WILLIAM, 16, Railway Street, Chelms- 
ford, Essex. Graduated July 19th, 1907. Died July 8th, 
1931; aged 45 years. 


Death of Major Robin Catmur, 


Shortly before going to press we have learned, with 
the deepest regret, of the death—which took place at the 
Brompton Hospital, London, on Saturday night last— 
of Major Robin Catmur, M.R.c.y.s., of the Vineyard, 
Abingdon, Berks, 
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Though one of the younger generation of practitioners, 
of whom he was amongst the most able and the most 
popular, Major Catmur fought, over several years, a brave 
battle against ill-health, and its sad termination after what 
had appeared to be a hopeful rally in recent months will 
come as a profound shock to the very large circle of his 
professional brethren who knew, and knowing, loved him. 

Graduating at London in 1919, Major Catmur’s zeal and 
skill in the practice of his profession soon won him a wide 
reputation ; moreover, being imbued with the spirit of 
service and devotion to the wider interests of his profession, 
he lost no time in linking himself up with his local 
Veterinary Association, the Royal Counties V.M.A., which 
he served with loyalty and outstanding ability in the capacity 
of Hon. Secretary from the year 1924 until ill-health com- 
pelled his retirement from that office. As Hon. Secretary 
of the Royal Counties Division Major Catmur represented 
that society on the Council of the ‘* National’ for a 
considerable period, where his sound judgment, enthusiasm 
and, may we say, infectious good nature in Council and 
Committee marked him out as a ‘* coming man,’ and 
where his retirement was universally recognised as a 
grievous loss. The professiofN mourns one who was 
accepted as a potential leader. 

Our readers will wish to join with us in extending heart- 
felt sympathy to Mrs. Catmur and the other members of 
the family in their bereavement. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


—_——— 


R.S.P.C.A. v. A Bridgwater Veterinary Surgeon. 


To tHe Epitor OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Sir,—The brief summary which is given in the 
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Veterinary Record of June 27th neither does justice to Mr. 
Scott nor to the profession, whose honour he was defending 
equally with his own. 

Mr. Scott was forced into an action which was attacking, 
not only his professional honour and reputation, but his 
honesty of purpose; and, until our laws are altered, so 
that opinions in Law Courts on professional matters are not 
allowed to be given by laymen, so long will the individual 
members of our profession be liable to these attacks. 

Mr. Williams, the Counsel for the Defence, expressed 
this matter very tritely when he said, in the course of 
his opening speech, ‘* it would be a sad state of affairs 
in this country if responsible veterinary surgeons such as 
Mr. Scott were to have their practice in dealing with cases 
dictated to them by unskilled inspectors of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty of Animals.’’ To 
those who heard the evidence there seemed but one verdict 
—that of ‘ not guilty ’"’—but if Mr. Scott had not been in 
the financial position to employ the best legal aid and 
the verdict had gone against him, it would have meant 
social and professional ruin—for the stigma of a convic- 
tion would never have been forgotten, and it would have 
meant a costly appeal as the only alternative. 

One wonders whether the responsible officials of these 
** Humane ”’ Societies ever consider that the humane side 
also has its human side, and that the prosecution of a 
member of the one profession whose duty is the alleviation 
of animal suffering means the assumption of tremendous 
responsibility. If not successful, it may even mean alienation 
of affection and co-operation between two great bodies of 
humanity seekers who ought always to work hand in 
hand. It makes one thankful that we have the National 
Veterinary Defence Society to which the young graduate, 
who has wisely joined, may appeal in times of persecution 
and trouble. 

Yours faithfully, 
Freperick T. G. Hospay, 
Royal Veterinary College. 

Camden Town, N.W.1. 


July 20th, 1931. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927. 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 












































Foot- 
Anthrax. and-Mouth Parasitic Sheep Swine 
Disease. Mange.§ Scab. | Fever. 
Animals| Out- 
slaugh- | breaks 
Out- Out- | tered as ] reported Out- Out- Swine 
Period. breaks | Animals| breaks | diseased} by the | Animals} breaks | breaks | slaugh- 
Fcon- j|attacked]| con- or ex- Local |attacked]| con- con- tered. 
firmed. firmed. | posed to} Authori- firmed. | firmed. 
infection] ties. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Period 1 to 15 
July, 1931 15 17 9 892 8 8 4 83 42 
Corresponding | 
period in— 
1930 aid 12 16 —— ~ 11 18 2 92 50 
1929 oud 18 21 a _- 2 3 2 135 111 
1928 een 13. 18 3 99 8 10 6 60 44 
Total 1 Jan. to 
15 July, 1931 296 315 74 7,871 94 159 188 1,146 477 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1930 ef =233 251 — a 153 230 258 1,479 602 
1929 oo ©6259 294 23 1,895 142 305 333 1,173 688 
1928... J 333 375 105 | 8.754 | 203 409 293 | 978 | 502 __ 





Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
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